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you want a beautiful finish and high polish on 


your floors, 


easy and inexpensive it 


interior woodwork and furniture? 
This book “The Proper Treatment for Floors,”’ shows 
is to have them so. 


It explains how floors and interior woodwork of every description can be 
refinished to look like new, regardless of their present condition. 
soft pine can be given a finish almost as elegant as hardwood; and how to select 


Tells how 


the most serviceable and appropriate kind of wood for your parlor, hall, 
chamber or kitchen. Gives the latest and most approved methods of finishing 
and refinishing oak, ash, birch, maple or pine floors, and interior woodwork. 
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Linen is a more elegant material than cotton 
for summer dress. Linen will look like 
cotton if washed with any but Ivory Soap. 
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BRIDAL COTTAGE, WITH OLD STONE CHIMNEY 


THE BUILDING OF AN “OLD KENTUCKY HOME” 


By MARY HARRIETT LARGE 


E had stopped at the 
W Judge’s for a rest and 
a drink of the cold water from his deep well before 


undertaking to climb the precipitous path that led to 
our hotel, and were seated in the shade of the breeze-blown dog- 
trot, munching the windfalls we had confiscated under his apple- 
trees, when, to our delight, the renowned magistrate came out 
and seated himself near us. While he bragged of being a typical 
mountaineer (“not a Jawn Fawx mountaineer, though,” he would 
discriminate with his great laugh), in reality his personality was 
80 unique that he might well have stood for the sole survivor of 
some extinct race—“there were giants in those days’”—and to 
be an auditor of his desultory reminiscences was a privilege worth 
the tiring jolt over the surprises of the mountain roads. 

“T once heard of a proper shrewd man, professor in one of 
the universities, who told young Mr. Smarty, when he aimed to 
g0 zipscootin’ through his education and complained of the length 
of time covered by the curriculum, that ‘God Almighty takes nigh 
one hundred years to bring an oak-tree to maturity, but he can 
turn out right smart squash in six months.’ ’Pears like folks was 


all keen after squashes nowadays” ; 
and the patriarch felt for his pipe 
and pouch, filled and lighted the former, and puffed exper- 
imentally, while in silence we awaited whatever might follow this 
characteristic prelude. 

“Why, take the way homes are built! Contract work, the 
whole of it, with the time of completion an essence of the contract. 
A parcel of hired home-builders come and scratch up the ground 
a mite some evenin’, and the next day up she goes—‘upstairs, 
downstairs, and my lady’s chamber’; bays a-stickin’ out on the 
side and dormers on the roof, like plums from Christmas pudding, 
and a little cock-a-doodle straddlin’ the ridge-pole for a chimney; 
lots more room than one family need use, even if their visitin’ 
kin are stayers; and the whole blame structure, head, hide, and 
hoofs, blanketed by a mortgage that is the only weather-proof 
feature of the contrivance. Time of completion! Granny’s foot!’ 

“Tell us how your house was built, Judge,” we begged. 

“How my house was built?” he repeated slowly. “I once read 
of a darky, in some story-book or other, who ‘lowed she never 
was born. My house is some like that Topsy-girl—it just growed,” 








6 THE HOUSE 
and the faded eyes wandered lovingly over the part of the rambling 
edifice that was visible where we sat. ‘‘You-all can’t see the chim- 
ney away by the back fence, but you know the one I mean, I reckon. 
When Grandmaw and I was ‘a-talkin’,’ we toted the stone for that 
chimney from away the yon side of the river. She was plumb 
set on just that kind of stone, and my arms were strong for carryin’ 
or rowin’, ary one, if she was along. When our stone pile looked 
high enough, we turned to and built that chimney—Grandmaw 
a-handin’ me the stones and I settin’ ’em in place. Perhaps it 
wasn’t quite as hard work as this golf they-all are a-playin’ from 
Dandy to Beersheba nowadays, but it gave us an excuse for 
spendin’ right smart of time together, and when our game was 
finished we had more to show for it than a poor score and a bill 
for lost balls.” 

“Chimney first!’ ejaculated the lady from Vermont, who had 
come on a mission of enlightenment and reform to the decadent 
populace of Appalachian America as pictured by the astigmatic 
writers for current periodicals, and who little recked how her tact- 
less comments were straining the elasticity of Southern hospi- 
tality to the breaking-point. “Built your chimney first? That 
is not the proper way to erect a house.” 

The old Kentuckian sat speechless for several moments. A 
remnant of the antagonism of Cavalier to Puritan (that may smol- 
der, but never dies) glinted from beneath his lowered eyelids. 
Then he laughed, and with more mellow utterance said: 

“A man from New England way once come meachin’ round 
here, lookin’ up his claim to lands that had been granted to his 
ancestors about the date of the Wars of the Roses, I reckon, from 
his talk, and was eternally and everlastingly inquirin’ just what 
was the difference between Northern folks and those born south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. At last an odd cuss, near kin to our 
folks, grew impatient, and up and ‘lowed that maybe the greatest 
difference between the people of the two sections lay in their use 
of the article—a Northerner says ‘the’ where a Southerner says 
<- ”? 

BUILDING THE COTTAGE 


PALMS that itched to applaud this dextrous parry were per- 

force restrained, as any such demonstration would have driven 
our host into his shell of reserve, with no possibility of luring him 
forth again. 

“‘And when your chimney was completed, you built your cot- 
tage beside it, while Grandma sewed her wedding finery, didn’t 
you?” was enticingly suggested. 

“Yes, honey, ’twas just that a-way. My attorney’s shingle 
was bright and new in those days, and I had more time on my hands 
than ary other commodity; so, with the help of young George 
John Peters from down Bear Track way, I soon finished the tiny 
nest. I can see the interior yet, with the wide four-poster Grand- 
maw’s Maw gave her, covered with an Andy Johnson’s Infelicity 
quilt at one side, and the fireplace, with its crane and kettles at 
the other, and right smart of tables, chairs, and what-not be- 
tween and betwixt ’em. Grandmaw allowed that no one but her 
husband was to light the first fire on that hearth; so, when a parcel 
of the kinfolks went over and put things in order, and laid the 
table on our weddin’ day, they left the logs and light-wood in 
the fireplace just as I had placed ’em. ”*T'was sundown when we 
rode up to the door—just we two, for the rest of the bridal pro- 
cession that had mounted at Grandmaw’s home had drawn bridle 
at different cross-roads. We found all sorts of fancy fixin’s set 
out, pienic fashion, for our supper—fried chicken, beaten biscuit, 
sourwood honey, yellow pickle, jumbles, and cake, but we had to 
make our own coffee. Grandmaw struck a match, and I took her 
hand, match and all, and we leaned down together and touched 
off the fire. When the flames blazed high, and I turned and real- 
ized that it was my wife—and our home.” 

The quavering voice trembled into silence, and the old man 
rose and pottered off into the yard. The one of our party who 
knew him best rose also, and beckoning to us to follow, led to 
where he stood awaiting us beside the old stone chimney, the 
primal sprout of this home of spasmodic growth. 

“Tolerable peart, yet,’ he remarked. ‘A mite lopsided, but 
take it by and large, it has stood the strain and stress of years 
mighty well.” 
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SIDE VIEW OF THE SECOND AND THIRD ADDITIONS AND THE DOG-TROT 


“The building needs paint badly,” said Mile. Malaprop, after 
an eloquent stillness. ‘“‘Has it never been painted?” 

“Painted? This house? No, ma’am. Grandmaw and I se- 
lected most ary stick of the sidin’, and we allowed we preferred 
the wood just as the Lord had grown it rather than daubed over 
with paint or whitewash truck.”’ 

Looking at the silvery gray of the well-kept walls with their 
decorative festoons of thrifty grape-vines, it was hard to conceive 
of taste that would suggest paint as an improvement. 

“Some folks say that I ought to put an engine hereabouts and 
pump water over the place,” the Judge remarked, as he turned the 
windlass to raise the old oaken bucket for us once more; ‘‘but since 
Grandmaw left me I have no heart for changes, and time moves 
slowly down this a-way. Shakespeare had us in mind when he 
wrote of those with whom ‘Time ambles withal,’ I reckon, and we 
just amble along behind him. I once watched a travelin’ chap, 


whom some one had belated, run to catch a train that pulled out 
when he was two rods from the station. He was a-standin’ there 
perspirin’ and makin’ remarks that wasn’t a mite like those mother 
used to make, when Rube Culbertson’s black boy, Sambo, he 
come along. ‘Boss,’ he asked curiously, ‘was you aimin’ to take 
that train?’ The drummer did not reply. ‘Say, boss,’ the darky 
persisted, ‘was it to-day’s train or yesterday’s train you was aimin’ 
to take?’ ‘Why, to-day’s train, of course, you black monkey! 
ejaculated the irate man. ‘Then, boss,’ drawled Sam, ‘you’se all 
right. That’s yesserday’s train that just done pull out.’ ” 

When we bade him good by at the gate, our gallant host 
turned and glanced back at the domicile that, like a shell, had 
expanded with the development of those housed therein. 

“It’s a powerful poor shack after all,”’ he said insincerely, 
“but, it’s nary squash’’; and the echoes of his laughter followed us 
up the mountain-side. 


The October HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, with a very attractive cover design, will contain a practical article entitled “Another Home-Made 


Home,” in which is described an inexpensive house designed by a woman, 


many details about the house which will prove suggestive. 


The woodwork and furniture are stained by hand, and there are 


Another contribution of interest is the third paper in “The Vital Things in the 


Home” series, full of helpful hints for those who wish to make the most of small incomes. 











“MY HUNDRED FEET” 


T was in the woods literally, and every- 
body except the real-estate man said I 
was a fool, and of course he had his 
reasons for the implied compliment. But 

I scraped the price together and bought my 
hundred feet in a place that every one else 
- seemed to avoid. My lots had confines, 
of course, but these were only shown on 
the map, and for all any one who didn’t 
know my exchequer could tell, I owned all 
the trees in sight and much of the grass 
on the old farm. Anyway there was not 
any neat macadam street in front, and 
the only sign of one to be was an immense 
water-pipe ditch that wandered toward 
my lots, but stopped, discouraged, half- 
way up the hill. I had faith that the 
street would eventually reach me and 
help me to get to the railroad station and 
back; but as there were no neighbors 
across the way—there being no way to 
cross—and as I didn’t know what nice 
ones were coming later on, I decided to 
turn my back on the future and play a 
safe game by building my house wrong 
side out, or back side front. This amused 
my friends and amazed the natives, who 
wanted to know, before I finished, if it 
were a church or a jail. 

The hill sloped abruptly down at the 
back of my lots at an angle of forty to 
sixty degrees, and in order to have my first 
floor above the future street grade, I had 
to build my foundation very high. This be- 
gan to worry me a little, both because of the 
growing resemblance the structure bore to a 
fort, and on account of the mason, who kept 





FIREPLACE IN THE LIVING-ROOM 


By KATE KERBY 


asking for more money before he would put 
the wall any higher. We got up to the first 
floor, though, at last, and found that our 
outdoor summer dining-roo! th the big 





THE HOUSE, SHOWING A GLIMPSE OF THE 


OPEN LOGGIA AT THE BACK AMONG 


THE TREES 

low columns and spreading roof far away 
from street and neighbors, was even with 
the tops of the forest trees in the ravine 
below. I filled up the hole between the 
front of the house and the street 
line, thus making an odd causeway, 
and a path, which later on we trimmed 
with old-fashioned box and decorated 

with nasturtiums and sunflowers 
The usual tribulations of the house- 
builder were ours multiplied by ten, 
at least we thought so. But it all paid 


for we really lived 
in the trees, is- 
olated from the 
road, which came 
by at last, and 
from the dust 
and modest rat- 
tle of country 
teams. Of course 
we enjoyed our 
living-room, oc- 
cupying the 
whole front of 
the house, but 
we were seldom 
there except at 
night, whereas, 
from early till 
late we lounged 
in hammocks on 
the forty-foot 
loggia at the rear 
of the first floor, 
isolated from 


every one, or else THE DINING-] 


8 


cosy balcony outside our big west 

on the second floor, from which a 
f fantastic color and variety was at 
ngth, and the tops of noble trees 


below us in the breeze. 


| not cost much because it wag 
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the first floor, with touches of 
leaded windows. There, very 
rugs and old mahogany were offset 


ich-toned papers and simple chintz 
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remarkable for their height and 
house is as simple as_ possible, 
its squareness mitigated by the 
g roof and the two-story pillars in 
It is in itself perhaps less impor- 
than the open loggia at the back, 
is built out into the trees them- 
This is where we live. It is com- 


ibly furnished with chairs and couches 


lining-table, so that through the 
days we need no other home. In 
r weather the living-room is suffi- 
y spacious for our purposes. It 
through a wide archway into the 


ng-room, which is really a part of it. 


rick fireplaces help to make it com- 
when the mercury is down. The 
is well proportioned, and furnished 
yet it has not the temporary look 
summer houses. It is bright and 
d quiet in any weather. 
has built next door, but not 
ir, and in spite of other neighbors 
the way my hundred feet. still 
a thousand, especially to those 
know me. Fortunately mine 
last lot on the hill that was 
for building purposes, and the 
vho builds below me will have to 
ingenuity and a pocket-book more 
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THE LIVING-ROOM WITH THE DINING-ROOM BEYOND. 


(See Opposite Page 


SUMMER CURTAINS 


MERICANS do not know how to light their 

houses, declares Minister Wu, the Chinese 

representative at Washington. One-half 

of the interiors, says he, are not properly 

lighted. A room that has bidden farewell 
to its best days may be made to look present- 
able, if light and shadow are carefully blended 
and mellowed a little. Not alone are the Ameri- 
can houses badly lighted from a_ picturesque 
effevt, continues the wise Celestial, but they are 
lighted in a way in many instances to bring about 
bad sanitary results, and often in such a way as to 
interfere with the health of the occupants. 

The one thing Minister Wu complains of, says a 
Washington newspaper, is that American women 
do not know how to drape curtains. 

Of course, there is much truth in what Minister 
Wu says, but American women have been told so 
often that sunlight is healthful. and so it is in 
moderation, but it is not restful when it glares over 
the polished surfaces of furniture, and brings out 
discordant combinations of color on objects which 
in a subdued atmosphere would harmonize prettily. 
The blazing light of the sun is weakening to the 
eyes, and indoors one looks for restfulness rather 
than for tonic effects. Every room should be 


aired and thrown open to the glare of day at 
frequent intervals, but in apartments furnished 
with the costliest materials it is wise when so doing 
to protect the upholsteries from the direct rays of 
the sun. 


FINE WHITE BOBBINET 


N the arrangement of the draperies lies half the 

charm of a room. When the house is cleaned 
in the spring, curtains are change:. for the summer 

at least that is the rule in most well-ordered 
households. The heavy curtains that have served 
so well to exclude Jack Frost are taken down, and 
soft. white ones, through which the cooling zephyrs 
of summer may readily make their way, are sub- 
stituted 

In the houses cf persons of ordinary means the 
most satisfactory curtains are those of fine white 
bobbinet as they launder well, drape gracefully and 
wear a long time. Simplicity prevails in their 
arrangement These curtains are more ornamental 
than the embroidered lace curtains, because they 
are soft and can be gathered into many graceful 
drapings. They are especially pretty in bedrooms, 
sitting-rooms and dining-rooms, where a light and 
airy aspect is particularly appreciated. 
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An attractive curtain is made of fine Swiss 
appliqué on net. French appliqué and Saxon lace 
are also a pretty combination much in favor. 

There are very few persons, by the way, who 
know how to launder lace curtains properly. When 
they are first taken down, they should be shaken 
and brushed free of dust. A little washing soda 
is then dissolved in some warm water, and the 
curtains are cleansed by rinsing them about in it. 
Lace should never be rubbed on a board. Unless 
the curtains are cream colored, the rinsing water 
should be slightly blued, and thev should be 
thoroughly stirred about in it. A thin starch, in 
which a tablespoonful of powdered borax has been 
dissolved, should be applied to the lace. Clean 
sheets are tacked to the floor in some unoccupied 
or seldom used room, and the curtains are pinned 
to them, the surface being drawn taut and smooth. 
Most people nowadays have stretchers, and dry 
their curtains in them. An old quilting-frame 
may be made to serve instead. When a frame is 
used, the curtains may be dried in the sun, which 
helps to bleach them. The effect of newly laun- 
dered curtains is fresh and cool. Heavy draperies 
should be taken down in summer. The dismantled 
rooms are wonderfully improved. 

















EUGENE CARRIERE—PAINTER 


ITH lofty scorn, Whistler de- 
clared that there never was 
an artistic age nor an artistic 
nation. An artist who has 

spent much time in France and admires 
the people of that land says that there is 
as much bad taste among the French as 
anywhere else. Both statements are but 
partially true. In nothing is the multi- 
tude either exacting, discriminating, or 
great as to ideals. But the number of 
those who have lifted themselves to the 
higher appreciation has been greater at 
some periods than others, and some nations 
have been noted for the 
continued production of 
genius and of large num- 
bers who could under- 
stand and love it. Cer- 
tainly the Italian boat- 
men sing “true” without 
the intervention of music 
masters, and I have heard 
a half-dozen plasterers, in 
Germany, meandering 
homeward from a beer- 
garden, who maintained 
their various parts in the 
roistering song they sang 
with a purity and correct- 
ness of tone. By contrast, 
these plasterers are not 
discriminating as to pic- 
tures, and the great move- 
ments in the graphic arts 
have not emanated from 
Germany, though that 
country has produced 
rare individual geniuses, 
such as Diirer, Holbein, 
and Menzel. But no 
celestial systems ~ have 
sprung from these iso- 
lated comets. 

England produced Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Turner, 
and Constable, who have had their 
influence on the art of the world, but the 
English are not a nation of artistic sensi- 
bilities. Italy has always been artistic, 
but its people lack force of character, and 
tis art for two centuries has been cloyingly 
clever. 

Spain gave the universe a few artists in 
the seventeenth century whom the angels 
might worship; Velasquez seated on the 
highest mountains. But since that period 
-“cleverness” has been written across the 
roster of her artists. Holland’s art his- 
tory is remarkable—a dignified story, both 
then and now. Old Flanders and modern 
Belgium are one and the same. That 
country had and has astonishingly good 
things to its credit. The two peoples of 
the Scandinavian peninsula have no mean 
place in art, though never appearing as 
leaders. Russia has produced a meteor 
or two. The Chinese hardly belong in 


By JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 


Class Lecturer on the Collection of the 
Art Institute of Chicago 


this list. To that extraordinary sense of 
color, which is the birthright of all Orien- 
tals, they have united wonderful mechani- 
cal ability, putting to shame the Euro- 
peans in many ways. Japan has imitated 
China step by step through the centuries, 
but has had her own inimitable virtues. 
Americans are versatile, investigating, 
conscious of their adolescence and eager 
to raise themselves to the highest stan- 


MATERNITY 
From the Painting by Eugene Carriere 


dards in all things; including their appre- 
ciation of art. Their force of character, 
quickness of wit, and ability to acquire 
knowledge have carried them far in the 
line of product and connoisseurship. It is 
still too early to determine the results of 
this union of aggressive youthfulness to 
many sorts of blood. We are doing 
splendidly. We have produced a Whis- 
tler and a Sargent. 

What about France? What nation 
invented the splendors of Gothic archi- 


tecture, and sent them all over Europe? 
Which one caught the spirit of the Renais- 
sance architecture from Italy and made 


the chateau of Blois, and numbers of other 
fine and original edifices? Which in- 
vented the decorative styles of the Bour- 
bon period? Something bad if it pleases 
you so to consider it, but certainly artistic, 
and a model for all Europe and Ameriea 
even until to-day. Which has astonished 





rid with the best period of sculpture 
the Renaissance, making the third 
rkable development in the history of 
Which waked up its painters in 
seventeenth century, and has since 
had born to it a line of great artists 
a break? Which, since Italy 
indifferently good, has attracted the 
tudents of Europe, even from the 
most ends of the lands? Is it not 


France should be in decadence, accord- 
» all standards and accusations of 
not French; but the frivolity of 


her people has been cor- 
rected by wonderful ele- 
ments of virtue, charac- 
teristics which have saved 
her. For centuries France 
has led in art and is now 
leading. In the midst of 
her frivolities there have 
been painters in each 
generation who have bro- 
ken through the crusts of 
tradition and set a new 
standard for all Europe. 
And more than this: the 
cultivated few of France 
have been the elect who 
have saved art in its mo- 
ments of weakness from 
the depths of ignominy. 
Though “the many” may 
not have understood, ‘‘the 
few” were many. 


EK 


As the world at large 
has to be led by the hand 
up to any new standard 
of art production, and 
the people only gradually 
grow to the comprehen- 
sion of its significance, it 
has always been necessary 


rtists to combine their forces when any 
iderable number of them find a com- 
nierest which controverts the estab- 
| conditions. Thus it happens that 
men who paint in different ways 
themselves much alike in sentiment 


They at once join forces in 


to make an impression upon the 
timid picture-buying public. 
s this state of affairs which led to the 
tion of the “New Salon” in Paris 
years ago. This new salon was fora 
while the doubtful element in French 
fe, being counted as second to “the 
”: that is, the one which had existed 
long years. Within two years, the 
Salon” has become “the Salon,” 
ting the time-honored institution from 


e men who are now maintaining it in 
high regard are Besnard, Cottet, 
rriere, Lucien Simon, Aman-Jean, René 
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Ménard, and others. These men’s pictures 
have a widely different appearance, but 
they are alike as protesters against the 
classical materiality of the old school, 
represented by Géréme, Cabanel, and such 
painters of academic dryness. These 
fresh artists are the romancers of the 
generation. They paint painter senti- 
ment rather than artificial elegance. 

Carriere was born at Gournay-sur-Oise, 
near Paris. He became the pupil of 
Cabanel; which insured good training in 
his profession. From the old salon, he 
secured the suitable medals which made 
him hors concours (academician), and 
other honors came later, including the 
cross of the Legion of Honor. 


HORE 


At the Exposition of 1900, he was repre- 
sented by eight large canvases—four of 
them full-length portraits, one a Christ on 
the Cross, and the remainder subject 
pieces. His portraits are more than pre- 
sentments of features for the benefit of a 
single family. Each of them is a study of 
some “effect”: a problem in painting. 
The largest work at the exposition occu- 
pied a long strip of wall, perhaps twelve 
feet, and was narrow. The title, ‘““Théatre 
Populaire,” indicates its subject, but not 
its motive. The motive was to present 
the mystery of a playhouse when the 
lights are turned down and only the glow 
from the stage (which is not visible) 
slightly illuminates the audience. It is 
almost correct to say that this picture has 
no colors at all. Perhaps there are hints 
of. colors in it. The entire huge canvas 
shows only a gray tone, or something that 
would be gray were it not brown, or brown 
were it not gray. Whatever else, it is 
luminous everywhere; nothing is suggest- 
ive of black; all parts swimming in atmos- 
phere and penetrability. The entire front 
of the long canvas is occupied by the 
interior of the first balcony of the theater, 
the seats and people faintly visible. This 
foreground of baleony does not face the 
stage, but is on the side, and the rounded 
sweep of its extent reaches with a proper 
curve out into space and around to the far 
side, losing itself almost in the obscurity. 
One looks over it into the vast depths of 
the space below, striving to understand 
the invisible. Over at the opposite 


feeling of smokiness; hints of floating 
smoke wreaths. 

The tone resembles that of Whistler’s 
night pictures. Doubtless Whistler’s bat- 
tle-of-the-nocturnes, and his victory, made 
this sort of painting possible. Carriere’s 
portraits are effect-studies, very similar to 
this one. Indeed, all his works are in this 
treatment, so much so that I complained 
of it to an artist friend over there. The 
reply was, “‘Let that be as it may; Carriere 
had a series of heads at the last salon which 
delighted all the artists of Paris, friends 
and foes alike, such great genius did it 
reveal.” 

4% 

In the Luxembourg gallery, Carriere 
has two canvases larger than the average 
among the many large pictures. One, 
called “Maternity,” shows us a mother 
kissing her little girl, at bedtime, in the 
obscurity of a lamp-lit chamber. Here, 
again, is the smokiness and the same 
mystery. They tell a story about Whis- 
tler’s visit to the gallery. When he came 
to this work, he exclaimed, “‘Tiens, some 
onc has been smoking in the nursery ”’ 

Out of this all-pervading mystery loom 
the faces of mother and child, and a babe 
in arms, and the white night-gown of the 
smallest one. That white is like old ivory, 
and the flesh keeps to the tone of the 
whole canvas; not pink and white, but 
subdued to a tone. So many hundreds of 
pictures have been painted with this same 
subject that we wonder how any one 
could invent something new. It is by 
going to nature. The grouping of the two 
figures, the way that the mother’s head 
leans over that of the child; these are 
entirely different from all other pictures 
that I know. 

Strangely mysterious, the forms are as 
solid as any one could paint them; nothing 
fumbled or uncertain. That is the won- 
der of it; the vigorous solidity. On either 
side the mysterious uncertainty becomes 
positive in a mysterious way; the project- 
ing corner of a wall softly lighted by a ray 
which strikes athwart the floor, the half- 
evident figure of another young girl, also 
catching’ the light firmly but mistily, a 
glass vase with flowers; these reduced to 
mist, but well rounded as mass. Never 
was painting stronger, never more a noth- 


ing. Only a trained master could think of 
doing this. 

I said that the group of painters con- 
trolling the new salon leaned to romanti- 
cism. It is the romance of the treatment, 
not of the subject. The people in the 
picture are not pretty. They are the off- 
spring of the soil, homely and every-day 
folk. Some painters seek for grotesque 
faces in their effort to be original. These 
are in no way extravagant, just common- 
place folk who work for a living. The 
school of painting to which this is a pro- 
test idealized all figures to semi-classical 
forms. We can see an excellent example 
of this in the portrait of Miss Catherine 
Wolfe, by Cabanel (in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), which while like the 
original (a rather plain but characterful 
woman) is just enough fanciful to suggest 
the classicism of the painter. 

Carriere’s people are rigorously literal. 
He allows himself no romantic liberties 
with features, but his pictorial treatment 
is strikingly romantic. Are there then 
absolutely no colors in this picture? All 
cats are gray alike in the dark, and it is the 
obscurity and at the same time luminosity 
of dim light that Carriere seeks to render. 
Yes, the frock of the little girl is dimly red, 
of a refined quality. Possibly other colors 
are hinted at, but I do not recall any more 
actual colors. 

#4 

The other picture here is quite similar; 
a family group, really a collection of por- 
traits. Any objection to the sameness of 
the treatment is met by the admiration for 
the beautiful head painting and the superb 
character in the faces. Again. there is a 
hint of red—a rose-tinted garment on the 
girl to the left and a slight hint of ver- 
milion at the neck of the standing girl— 
and the wall behind the figures is touched 
with wandering lights, as a dream might 
be substantial whiie still so uncertain. 

None of the other painters of this group 
is confined in this way toa manner. Most 
of them paint many different effects, but 
they are all romantic rather than classical 
in treatment. None of them is romantic 
in subject matter, but rather literal in the 
extreme. The old salon school was ro- 
mantic in form and attempted to be true to 
details of texture, but it was an artificial 
truth entirely. In all of Géréme’s 





side, the series of fronts of superim- 
posed balconies mounts up, one over 
the other to the top; but nothing is 
clearly made out. Directly in the 
middle of the curve of this principal 
balcony are many people leaning for- 
ward in wrapt interest in the perform- 
ance. The glow from the stage vaguely 
lights their faces. It all suggests the 
darkened theater in a graphic and 
truthful manner. As it is a popular 
theater, there may be smoking, though 
nothing so commonplace as minute de- 
lineation of details occurs. All through 
the dark, penetrable space there is a 





IN THE COUNTRY 


To one who has been long in the city pent, 
’Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And o 

Full in the smile of the blue firmanent. 


Who is more happy, when with heart’s content, 


Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languishment? 
Returning home at evening, with an ear 
Catching the notes of Philomel, an eye 
Watching the sailing cloudlet’s bright career, 
He mourns that day so soon has glided by, 
Even like the passage of an angel’s tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently. 
Joun Keats. 


n face of heaven, to breathe a prayer, 


literalism there is no truth of atmos- 
phere or sentiment of things sitting in 
the mystery of the dark or the glory of 
the light. All was common in its point 
of view, though executed with wonder- 
ful precision of drawing and truth to 
actual textures. The new men are 
creating a real revolution, and they 
are maintaining the traditional great- 
ness of French art. 

The career of Carriere emphasizes 
again the value of maintaining one’s 
individuality. He has followed no man, 
working out his own technique, and 
expressing his own thoughts. 




















SECOND-HAND EXPERIENCES IN ENGLAND — 


HE traveler, eieitaiies the feminine 

traveler, crosses the ocean with her 

thoughts as much on the treasures 

she will bring home, the specimens 
of the silversmith’s art of several centuries 
ago—scraps of priceless lace and brocade 
picked up in some out of the way corner for 
a song, delicate cameos and semi-precious 
stones caught in meshes of gold, ancient brass 
and copper, and bog-oak chairs and settles— 
as on the historic places, alive with their as- 
sociations of the past which she will visit. 
But when she returns her trunks are filled 
with the fripperies and fallals of the Bon 
Marche and the Regent Street shops, for an- 
tique treasures are not to be found 
for the looking. 

“All Europe is but a second- 
hand shop,’’ blithely exclaimed a 
clever American woman, but it is 
a second-hand shop in which the 
spurious masks as the real, and 
the hall-mark of a silver spoon 
does not tell its age. We found 
the same stubby, so-called Dutch 
silver spoons with revolving sails 
on the windmill handles, hanging 
in the windows at Oban, in the 
north of Scotland, in the Canon- 
gate in Edinburgh, in every Eng- 
lish town where we tarried, and 
they met us again on the con- 
tinent. In Holland we expected 
to see them, but we did not 
look for them in such quantities 
in Germany, Switzerland, and 
France. 

“Antique? Yes, miss, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years old,” 
declared the shop man at Oban, 
and he pointed to the rough 
edges, which proved that they 
had been made at a single cast- 
ing, after the fashion that differs from 
the present. He shrugged his shoulders 
when we asked him why all old silver 
was of Dutch design, and when hard pressed 
by the superior knowledge of one of us, 
declared petulantly that he meant that 
the silver was old in design, and not in 
manufacture. 

As it is with silver so it is with pewter, 
brass, china, and even bog oak. The fact 
that a brass candlestick is found in a cluttered 
window of a house in which some historic 
character resided does not prove that either 
the candle-holder or the house are genuine. 
But the imitations are quite clever enough 
to have a value as imitations, and nine 
people out of ten would not know the differ- 
ence. 

“Tt it quite as good as if it were old’’; and 
the wily Englishman in the shops in the 
Chester rows tapped a pewter porringer de- 
fiantly. ‘No one will know if you don’t tell 
them. More than half of the antiques bought 
by Americans were made last year, but they 
are made after the old designs and patterns. 
It would cost you a stiff price if this were 
what you thought it was.’’ 


*“DICKENS MAY HAVE DENIED THAT 


By FRANCES ROBERTS 


SOUVENIRS 


EFORE we left America we cherished 
hopes of collecting some treasure in Dum- 
fries. or Ayr which would remind us of Burns, 
a souvenir of Scott in the Highlands. Each 
cathedral town has its hero, and London 
teems with Dickens’s creatures. But in Ayr 


we found anything suggestive of Burns was 
too suggestive of the weaker n 
great poet. 

The drawing-room at the Globe Inn, known 


as Burns’s Howff, the tavern which the poet 


1oments of the 





OLD CURIOSITY SHOP” 


frequented every evening, and in which his 
chair is kept behind locked doors, is full of 
old chairs, tables, crystal, brass, and china 
“All of it is very old,”’ the r SV) faced landlady 
insists as you sip your ginger beer and won- 
der if you can persuade her to part with any 
piece. She shakes her head at any offer, and 
says with a sigh, that if money could buy 
them they would all be in Amy ric a ere this 

“The Americans think a di ' Burns, ’’ 
she wheezed; “never a day passes ye one or 
more comes in and makes me an offer. There 
was one man would have bought the inn as it 
stands, and taken it over to a Yankee fair, 
but as I says to him, says I, ‘The tavern don’t 








go without me, and at my time of life I’m not 
going to risk dying at sea. It brings me in 
a tidy sum as it is, and I’ve naught to com- 
plain of.’ ’’ 

The Canongate in Edinburgh has been 


described as the most wretched street in the 
world, and as we picked our way among the 


dirty children who overran the pavement, it 
was hard to recall the gay cavalcade which 
rode down the hill when Ser "of Scots was 
at Holyrood. Each of the shabby houses, 
tall and gaunt, harbored some lord or lady 
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IT WAS THE ORIGINAI 


known to history, and as we stepped into one 
of the dirty closes to catch a glimpse of the 
house of My Lord Gosford, where Lady Jane 
Gi ay for nine nights, we were surrounded 
b score of ragged urchins, who seemed to 
spring out of the pavement. 
[ll show you where Lady Grey-n-d lived,” 
t] xplained in a noisy chorus, and nothi 
shower of big English pennies relieved 
ur many guides. 
of these houses are now shops, grimy 
inattractive, but in the dingy window 
itches a glimpse of an old-time trinket, 
q er spoon, a tarnished jewel-casket, and 
d erone who shows it to you will tell 
some fantastic tale which leaves 
you in doubt as to whether it be. 
longed to Queen Mary or to 
Darnley. The most respectable 
of all these shops is in- John 
Knox’s old house, which is a re 
sort for bibliophiles, with its 
printed treasures; but from the 
castle on the hill to Holyrood the 
once gay street is now a mart for 
goods, more or less the worse for 
wear. Even in the castle and 
palace, souvenirs and curios are 
sold, and the personally conducted 
parties cast only a cursory glance 
at the blood spot which marks 
the place where Rizzio fell, so 
that more time may be given to 
the selection of the post-card or 
souvenir. 

We were shown trifles to buy 
at Abbotsford before we were 
ushered through rooms of the 
Great Unknown; but that is not 
surprising when one recalls that 
even in King Edward’s own castle 
of Windsor we were given a chance 
to spend some British silver before 

pped the shilling into the turnstile 
dmitted us into the castle. Last year 
K Edward received £6,000 in shilling 
ons, so that the tourist trade is not to 


‘ised. The same arrangement of turn- 
sti found in many of the English homes, 


wl the money received is said to be used 


t little of it leaves his lordship’s hands 
vets hold of it,’’ commented our 
as we left Eton Hall, the beautiful 


| - a“ 


he Duke of Westminster. 


THE WILY DEALER 


N EAR every cathedral, on the corner most 
ly to catch the eye of the tourist, an- 
hops flaunt their wares and the street 

e station to the church is lined with 

SI id plate, old prints, and china. In the 
SI les at York there are nothing but curio, 
pl raph and cake shops, all for the tourist, 
same is almost true of Chester’s cele- 
yws. In the well-known God’s Prov- 
House we found some crown Dres- 
icers and cups, with quaint bird han- 
di nd when we wanted more the dealer 
us that there were few cups of that 
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date in existence. When we still insisted, 
he went to the neighboring shops and 
gathered half a dozen. Only one of a kind 
is shown at a time, and a second visit is often 
necessary to secure a duplicate. 

There may be people who can bargain with 
these shrewd old dealers and secure their 
treasures at a low price, but our ex- 
perience only resulted in humbly paying the 
original price after a fruitless argument. 

“You say you want it for a present? It 
is 1 would be making you the present if I 
let you have it for a farthing less,’’ muttered 
the dealer, who was as much of an antique 
as any in his shop. 

The Shakespere country teams with an- 
tiques and they crowd against the uninter- 
esting china, marked with the Stratford arms 
or the poet’s head. Any child in Stratford 
will give you the poet’s biography for a penny. 

“Why should I want to hear of Shakes- 
pere?’’ asked our facetious member. “Tell 
me of the man who wrote the plays, Francis 
Bacon, and I’ll give you tuppence.’’ But 
the seven-year-old biographer turned away 
with wounded pride. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


The Harvard house, 
in which the mother of 
the founder of Harvard 
college was born, and 
the home of Judith 
Shakespere after fher 
marriage, are both 
shops, but nothing is 
sold at the Shakespere 
birthplace nor in the 
Anne Hathaway cot- 
tage, for which the 
tourist gives thanks. 

It was in London 
that we expected to 
make our richest finds, 
and we hunted up the 
Old Curiosity Shop as 
soon as we left our 
bags at the hotel. 
Dickens may have de- 
nied that it was the 
original curiosity shop, 
but the public consid- 
ers that it is, and it is 
no more.an imitation 


‘“*THE HARVARD HOUSE IS NOW A SHOP” 





*““IN GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE WE FOUND SOME 


than are other haunts 
of famous men. The 
proprietor looks as 
though he had just 
stepped from between 
the covers, and he 
showed his prints of 
the Marchioness, Little 
Dorrit, Mr. Weller, and 
Mr. Micawber in a half- 
hearted fashion that 
only grew interested 
when we found a pair 
of pewter salt-cellars 
in the window. 

“Did they ever be- 
long to Dickens?”’’ 
laughed one of us, and 
the old man took the 
question seriously. 

‘*T couldn’t say 
really, Miss,’’ he mum- 
bled. “They might 
have, and again they 
mightn’t. I know for 
a fact that they came 
from Furnival’s Inn, 


CROWN DRESDEN ”’ 


and you know Dickens lived there at’ one 
time. I wouldn’t deceive you, Miss, but my 
true opinion is that they might have.” 

We trailed Dickens’ people with little re- 
sult through Yarmouth, Rochester to Can- 
terbury. Canterbury is a rich field for the 
antique-hunter and though Agnes’s house with 
its overhanging windows is still a residence, 
and a humble family still lives in Uriah 
Heep’s humble home, there are shops by the 
score. 

Even here, in the shadow of the Cathedral, 
the dealers are prone to sacrifice truth to 
courtesy, and when one of us rather imper- 
tinently asked if a certain pewter tankard was 
a relic of Chaucer’s pilgrims the dealer 
scratched his chin and said he really couldn’t 
state. It had been found with a lot of other 
lumber in the old Chequers Inn, where the 
pilgrims always stayed, and it might have 
been used by the Squyer with “his lockes 
curled as they were layde in presse.’’ He 
wouldn’t say it had, nor yet that it hadn’t. 

Any story will do for the American who has 
traveled three thousand miles to spend his 
money. A discreet silence, a shrug of the 

Continued on page 31) 











A SUMMER MONTH IN A DESERTED HOMESTEAD 
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HUNDRED miles from the Queen City, 

remote from steam or electric cars, a quiet 

valley winds its way among the hills. 

Here lies a little farm, once the child- 

hood’s home of the now wearied journalist 
of the city. 

The house was a shapely, well-made, hewn log 
structure of one immense room, a half-story upper 
room of the same size, a squatty porch in front and 
rear, and a kitchen. Everything showed that the 
= was no longer — by people who cared 

or more than to get a bare livin; ti the soil. 
Though the house was there, the home was gone. 
But the fields were still growing green. The old 
orchard was bearing apples delicious to the mem- 
ory of childhood. The well with its time-worn 
curbing and ice-cold water was true and never fail- 
= he great old hills covered with forest trees 

wore a neg | air. Owl creek ran merrily 
on over its shining pebbles, as it did years ago; and 
the soft country road, so different from asphalt and 

ite, still wound its way between its grass-grown 
anks and knolls. 


THE YEARLY CALL 


‘THE journalist and I made yearly visits of a da 
to this old place, he to have a settlement wi 
the tenant, I to wander through the woods. On 
one of these delightful days, as we sat listening to the 
quiet broken only by the song of the redbird, the 
journalist stretched himself out on the soft ‘“‘woodsy”’ 
earth saying, in a very tired voice, ‘Here let me 
live and die.’’ During a moment’s silence which 
followed, ‘‘a flood of thoughts came o’er me,’’ and 
I ventured the startling suggestion that we come 
to the deserted homestead for an extended vacation 
instead of searching for what we do not get. “We 
could keep house.’’ At this a voice from the 
earth was heard to say, ‘What, move? To spend 
the better part of a vacation in moving is not my 
idea of rest; just think of it,’’ he continued, “trans- 

rtation of furniture a hundred miles, four miles 
Tom a station, eight miles from a town; a setting 
up and a breaking up of housekeeping, and loads 
of stuff to be packed and returned to the city, all 
within a month.’’ 

With the anaes ncil I then and there 
made a list of furniture which we could spare indefi- 
nitely from our city home, some of which had been 
brought from this old country house many years 
before. With a fairly illuminated mind I expatia- 
ted on the ways and means of procedure, until the 
man on the turf arose to his feet, saying, with one 
of his rare smiles, ‘A pretty well built air-castle, 
and I am not going to shatter it. Yes, I remember 
that old furniture, mostly sound and slightly de- 
faced, but it had to be replaced by something more 
modern. It sometimes occurs to me that we, or 
rather our old selves, have been replaced by some- 
thing more modern and not as attractive by half. I 
am almost persuaded that if I could step into the 
old home now—with my castle-builder—and find it 
as in mother’s time I should be willing to let the 
world with its modern complexities go. We might 
regain our old-fashioned selves.” 

he din and roar of the great city soon shut out 
the memory of day dreams in the quiet of the forest. 
But the effect was not lost. I was determined to 
take possession of the deserted farm-house and make 





By MARCELLA CHAMBERLIN 


an old-fashioned home of it for vacation times, and 
I hoped to have it as it was in mother’s time. In 
pursuance of this object, my first step was to secure 
a rag —— to cover the floor of the great living- 
room y winter evenings were spent in sewing 
strips for this pu , 

I went from cellar to attic on many a ramsackin 
expedition, always selecting such articles as nee 
not be returned. My wedding-trunk, without lock 
or hinge, was repaired and dimity-lined, and filled 
with the oldest bed and table linen which the 
daughter had darned and remodeled in the most 
surprising way. Old window shades cut to the 
proper size were so cleaned that the leaf-green color 
was like new. The ends were hemmed and slats 
inserted, one of which was to be tacked to the win- 
dow casing; a cord thrown over the top secured the 
roll at the bottom. Our first clock was repaired at 
a cost of fifty cents, and carefully packed in the tray 
of the old wedding-trunk. 

From a feather bed were made sofa and bed 

illows. 

Quilts which had been pieced forty years before 
in this country home, and bed-ticks which I often 
wondered that I was keeping, were added to the 
supplies, and in the way of luxuries, two sets of 
abandoned bed-springs! The furniture was liter- 
ally scoured, then rubbed with a polish, for I had 
determined that not one particle of city smoke 
should enter our clean country home 


THE DEPARTURE 


WE had planned to go about the middle of July, 
the height of the blackberry season. It wasa 
great day for us who had not moved in twenty years, 
when the huge express wagon drove up to the door 
of our city home and let down its end board with a 
clatter and clank of chains. It was an equally great 
day when with arms full of the “last and all’’ we 
boarded the train which was to carry us to our un- 
known future. Far down in my secret heart 
there were misgivings that after all this great ven- 
ture might not prove a success. 


MAKING] THE HOME 


T= next morning we took possession of our new 
old home. The porches were filled with the goods 
and made more formidable by the three bed-ticks 
which the tenant had filled with fresh oat straw. I 
immediately rallied from the first appalled realiza- 
tion how much there was to do, and assumed a 
brave air. 

We stepped into the one large room which was to 
serve not only as living but as dining room. There 
were small windows on all sides, an immense fire- 
place surmounted by a mantel which was barely 
reachable. The side walls were of logs, and the ceil- 
ing, which was the floor above, many times crossed 
with hewn joists. 

The first thing to be done was to get the carpet 
down, and as no professional with small satchel 
appeared on the scene to do it, the journalist and I, 
after scattering a skin of straw over the ‘‘antique 
oak’’ went to work ourselves. We were two hours 
at this task. The carpet was woven in what is 
known asthe hit-and-miss pattern, and had all 
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It was wonderful what 


n the tired and almost uninterested man of 
It converted a great barren four walled 
» a home. 


is juncture the journalist took the “old 


and went to the station to meet the daughter 


riend. 


the herculean task before me of getting the 
to more inhabitable shape before their re- 
about two hours, I sought the aid of Maria, 
t’s wife. She was to be our cook, the meals 

be prepared in her house and served in ours. 
ed an adept in setting up bedsteads, and 

n the huge straw beds were out of the way. 
1s — the soft old comforts were tum- 
spread over the beds of straw. The 

xd sheets, the ancient quilts and the pillows 


uvender scented—resulted in three beds very 
the box-shaped mattresses in the city, but 


und inviting, and just suited to our old- 
1 house. 

iickly removed the wrappings from grand- 
desk, grandma’s bureau, and the three- 


| cupboard, and set them in the same place 
ud occupied forty years before. 
_ two splint chairs, the cherry stand, an oval 


The old 


cot which was to serve as a couch were 
A small-legged extension table 
cane-seat chairs completed the furniture 


room. A dark green piano cover was spread 


table, and on it was — the 


lished-up 
t-lamp filled with oi 


ready for the evening. 


rreen shades and the white cheese-cloth cur- 


re tacked to the windows. On the high 
vere set the clock, the brass candlestick, and 


ld blue china. 
The fr 


mnt porch was cleared off and on a bright 
placed three comfortable 
The transformation was magical, and I 
eager trio would drive up to the gate ex- 
to see chaos unconfined. 


PUTTING THINGS AWAY 


this time “old gray” came ambling along 
ad, behind him a mass of fluttering colors. 


In another moment the two girls were fairly tumbling 
out i1 eir wild delight. The fun began; empty- 
ing be barrels, bales, and trunks, and as the girls 
said, 1 a place to put anything! It was true 
there was no closet, no wardrobe, no dressers, no 
chiffonniers. But I was serene as a Mav morning, 
knowing where everything was to have its place— 
having lain awake o’ nights planning to this end. 

What need had we of a stuffy city wardrobe when 
there were a hundred “hand-made”’ nails in the 
rafters of the upper room, where very soon our cloth- 
ing was hanging in air undefiled by city smoke. 

The journalist, for whose benefit the whole under- 
taking was planned, was now wide-awake to every 
emerge! \ table was needed on the back porch 
He “‘up-ended’’ the barrel, found a wide board, and 
lo! a table of capacious size. Above this table, 
which was soon covered with oilcloth, was the hand- 
made towel roller of grandma’s time, over it soon 
swung to and fro in the sweet country air a towel of 


ample 
place 


ize. A large tin wash-basin was waiting 4 
nd with soap tray our first toilet table was 


cor ple té 
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THE FIRST SUPPER 

T was now five o'clock and I gave Maria instruc- 
| tions concerning supper. ‘The girls were setting 
the table and never was there so much pleasure 
and merriment gotten out of a similar task. The 
ournalist was lying on the cool-looking couch, rest- 
ing and enjoying their fun. He had had the hard- 
est day’s work since he was a farmer boy and was 
about as hungry. 

As we were gathered about the table, which was 
spread with the renovated linen on which were fresh 
country bread, the sweetest of butter, delicately 
browned ham—genuine hickory smoked—new-laid 
eggs, ched to perfection; luscious tomatoes, the 
most delicious of coffee, all supplemented by shin- 
ing blackberries and cream, we all thought that we 
had never been quite so hungry, and that certainly 
nothing had ever tasted half so good! 

And how glad we all were at the close of our 
“labor day’’ to lie down on our straw beds and 


abandoned springs. The upper room with no in- 
side finish was an airy bed-chamber where we were 
sometimes lulled to x by the patter of the rain- 
drops on the roof. One end of this was converted 
into a charming curtained apartment for the 
daughter. A morning-glory chintz was tacked 
down the tent-sha rafters and fell to the floor 
before it reached the low eaves. 


THE TALENTS OF THE JOURNALIST 


ie was surprising how many conveniences this tired 
man of the city planned within the next few 
days. I thought I was acquainted with all his 
virtues, but here was something new. He declared 
that up to this time he had never had a show. 

Early every morning the journalist was out gath- 
ering tienes for breakfast. How delicious 
these berries were, cool with the morning dew and 
buried in cream. 

The varied experiences and special benefits of this 


summer month in the country would make a long 
story, and not the least among the advantages was 
the small outlay required, from the first hour of 
preparation to the time when we locked the doors 
of our country home and came away. The ten- 
dency to stuff our houses was shown by the fact that 
without impoverishing the parent house—on the con- 
trary quite improving it—the deserted homestead 
was amply furnished, even to glass and china; the 
latter was a conglomerate collection, but it answered 
the purpose. 

The living expenses for the month including ser- 
vice were just nineteen dollars and forty-five cents. 

I was more than repaid for all my labor when one 
afternoon as we sat on the porch, the journalist 
looked up and down the quiet road and at the beau- 
tiful wooded hills before us, then through the valley 
to the setting sun, and leaning back in the old rocker, 
said, “Ah, this is rest. There is nothing like it at 
any seaside hotel at the rate of ten dollars a day.” 


A HOUSE WITH NO WASTE ROOM 


THE THIRD ARTICLE ON SMALL HOMES AND THEIR DECORATION 


T Santa Monica, California, is a house 
that is equipped for an all-the-year-around 
residence, and while possessing many 
characteristics compatible with its environ- 
ment, situated as it is on a bluff above 

the sea, it might be reproduced in any part 
of the country and prove 
perfectly suitable to that 
particular location. 

The owner of this house 

isa person of ability and 
taste, and together with 
the architect, Mr. J. J. 
Blick of Pasadena, has 
wrought wonders in pro- 
ducing a house at mod- 
erate cost, in which there 
is not a foot of waste 
space. 
It is brown in color, 
with palms and papyrus 
and bright-hued flowers 
growing around it the 
entire year. It is only a 
step from the ordinary 
to the exceptional in 
house building, as in 
other things, and this 
house has been made ex- 
ceptional on the exterior 
and attractive in the in- 
terior by its roof, bal- 
cony, and verandas. Re- 
move these features along 
with its well-designed 
windows and doors and 
the house would appear 
ordinary. 

The second story over- 
hangs the first somewhat, 
and out of this extension 
grows the upper balcony, 
running the entire length 
of the front, supported 
by brackets and square 
posts, making cover for 
the wide porch below on the south. Not satisfied 
with this porch and the balcony above, the owner 
conceived the idea of an outdoor sitting room on the 
east. The floor is paved with brick, and from heavy 
redwood posts set rather close together run beams 
joining to the house, so that it is not covered en- 
tirely. The sun filters through into the windows 
of the living-room. 

The front door opens into the living-room, to the 
eft, as far away from the fireplace as possible, 
which is across the room to the right. The stairs 
£0 up out of this room. On the landing is a door 
that opens onto an outside landing from which 
another stairway goes down into the garden. The 

oor, too, has a window in it, which helps to light 
the upper part of the stairway. 


By UNA NIXSON HOPKINS 


The woodwork of the living-room is redwood, 
and the walls are gray plaster. The curtains are of 
white mosquito netting with a heavy thread inser- 





AN INEXPENSIVE HOUSE IN CALIFORNIA 


tion let in for border, and over these is hung a 
bright colored cotton stuff. 

The floors are hard wood with hit-or-miss rag rug 
in which silk pieces have been worked in the border. 
These rugs are a splendid bright note of color in the 
room. There has been no striving after effect, but 
the good taste of the owner has made a room cheer- 
ful and homelike. 

The dining-room is entered by a single door from 
the living-room. It has a row of casement windows 
on the north, and to the east a French window open- 
ing into the garden. The woodwork is black, in- 
cluding a built-in buffet, and the furniture has been 
stained black. At the windows are blue-and-white 
cotton, corresponding in tone with the blue-and- 
white rug under the dining-table. On the buffet is 


old blue china, and blue plates are held on the wall 
by a Dutch plate-rack. 

The second floor has a comfortable sized hall 
from which four bedrooms and a well-appointed 
bath-room open. The two sleeping-rooms on the 
front command a magnificent view of the sea. These 
windows, or doors, what- 
ever one chooses to call 
them, are not hampered 
by shades. In the one 


furnished in blue, the 
heavy. blue denim cur- 
tains with a border of 


bright cretonne serve as 
hangings and shades. A 
valance of the same is 
used for the bed including 
the spread. The walls here 
are papered, a sprig of 
blue on a cream ground. 

The other room on the 
front has yellow wall- 
paper and the yellow 
denim hangings and bed- 
cover. The rugs on both 
of these rooms are cotton 
wash rugs, very pretty 
and very durable. 

The third bedroom is 
pink. The curtains, bed 
valance and spread, and 
the dressing-table cover 
are made of white lawn; 
on these is a border of 
wild roses copied from the 
wall-paper and painted or 
stained in gasoline and 
oil paint. 

The fourth bedroom is 
in green. A green-and- 
white matting covers the 
floor; a cream wall-paper 
with maidenhair ferns 
showing on it makes one 
feel cool when awaken- 
ing in this room on a hot 
morning. The furniture in here is mahogany. 
The curtains are of dotted muslin, and the dots on 
the edge are painted green, making a border. This 
gasoline and paint stain will stand washing with 
care, and is of considerable value in decoration. 

This house did not cost any more than many 
others situated near it, which are not nearly so at- 
tractive. It offers a number of suggestions to 
those who appreciate the simple, labor-saving de- 
vicés that tend to make housekeeping a smoother 
matter for the mistress, and it shows wherein a 
little money backed by good taste goes farther 
than much money and little taste. It demon- 
strates the old principle that simple things may 
ae an attraction that costly ones sometimes 
ack. 











MIRACLES IN GLASS 


N all the world there is but one collec- 
tion of glass flowers, and but one man 
who can make them, for the elder 
Blaschka died in 1895. Rudolph 

Blaschka is now in middle life, and when 
he is gone there will, in all probability, be 
no one else possessed of the genius to carry 
on an almost incredible art. The collection 
belongs to Harvard University, and the 
artist is a Bohemian. Every one who visits 
the Ware Collection on the third floor of 
the University Museum, Oxford Street, Cam- 
bridge, is amazed at the marvelous beauty 
and fidelity of the models, most of which are 
so exquisitely natural that he is tempted to 
rub his eyes as Aladdin must have done when 
he “‘stopped in the garden to observe the 
trees, which were loaded with extraordinary 
fruit, of different colors on each tree. Some 
bore fruit entirely white, and some clear and 
transparent as crystal; some pale red and 
others deeper; some green, blue, and purple, 
and others yellow; in short, there was fruit 
of all colors. The white were pearls, the 
clear and transparent, diamonds; the deep 
red, rubies; the paler, ballas rubies; the 
green, emeralds; the blue, turquoises; the 
purple, amethysts ; and the yellow, sapphites.”’ 
All of which is not nearly so extraordinary 
as the fact that the dear, familiar black- 
eyed susan can be exactly reproduced in 
hard and brittle glass. 


THE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


HE design of the collection is to exhibit six 

or seven species of an order, and in some 
cases several species of a genus, of the flower- 
ing plants found in North and South America. 
“The three exhibition rooms show plant life 
in all relations, from a b‘ological point of 
view.” The first room—that entered from 
the staircase—displays plants in relation to 
soil, water, air, heat, light, electricity, and 
gravitation, in relation to insects and other 
animals by which plants are benefited and 
injured. Here, too, the relation is shown 
between plants of the past and plants of the 
present, and plants used as forage are exhib- 
ited. Inthe room to the left of the entrance 
hall, plants are considered in their relation 
to man, when used as shelter, clothing, food, 
drugs, dyes, and according to their historic 
interest. In the large room back of the 
entrance hall the greater proportion of floor 
specimens are of flowering plants, while the 
balcony cases mainly display cryptograms. 

The Museum Bulletin of July, 1903, reports 
720 models of glass flowers, with 2,900 
details, sections, magnified parts, etc. ‘‘The 
latest invoice, comprising 26 specimens, and 
200 details showing special features, came in 
late winter.””’ That is, Mr. Blaschka furnishes 
about fifty specimens a year. How he con- 
trives to work so exactly and so swiftly, no 
man can tell. 

The mind can grasp the ability of an 
expert glass-worker to copy the great leaf of 
the feathery-flowered cocoanut palm; but 
how can human fingers construct out of 
glass the tangled roots of the sensitive-fern, 


By VINCENT VAN MARTER BEEDE 


or of the walking-leaf? Nothing is more 
natural than the glossy green eel-grass exhib- 
ited in the gallery. For the convenience of 
scientific observers, longitudinal and trans- 
verse sections of the ovary have been 
enlarged, together with an example of the 
fertile flower; but the enlargements do not 
excite one’s admiration so fully as the life- 
size models themselves. A glass banana, 


with its paddle-shaped leaf, has an appear- 
ance of reality calculate! to make any 
normal child hungry. ‘The branch of pitch- 


pine is green and juicy to the eye. The 
fresh young cones are exactly what one has 
seen many a time. The leaf of the wild 
ginger has, seemingly, so soft a texture that 
it is well-nigh ridiculous to realize that the 
material is glass. 


PLANT LIFE IN GLASS 

THE test of this collection, so far as the un- 

scientific visitor is concerned, comes when 
he finds himself face to face with a common 
and beloved plant, like the purple New 
England aster. A careful examin: 
no doubt that his little friend of the fields is 
here once more in the life. 


ation leaves 


The perfection of the Blaschkas’ ability to 
wire a model is illustrated by the water 
pennywort, through whose fragile stem the 


metal can be made out. Another one of 
hundreds of puzzles in manipulation which 
these magicians out of Bohemia have accom- 
plished, is the construction of the minute 
pink and blue blossoms of the swamp-lily 
The orchids have all the fascination of the 
rare guests that they are, from the spotted, 
reptilian Stanhopea (Xalapa, Mexico), dull 
yellow, red-marked, to the butterfly-plant 
from Trinidad. 

In the room devoted to the practical side 
of botany, the Blaschkas have been of assist- 
ance in illustrating the original plant. A 
glass model shows us that “‘the flowers and 
fruit of the chocolate grow out from the old 
wood, not from the young twigs.’’ Photo- 
graphs are exhibited, and jars of the real 
beans are labeled “St. Domingo,” ‘Ariba,’ 
“Surinam,” etc. In other jars are 
shells and nibs, a sample of the pulverized 


Cocoa 


product, and cakes of genuine and spurious 
cocoa butter. What better geography than 
this for a child cursed with too much text- 


book? The coffee-plant, with its white 
blossoms, and the primrose-like tea-plant are 
treated in detail, even to displaying a jar of 
Old Government Java coffee beans plucked 
in Sumatra. And next to the glass model of 
the brown nutmeg fruit, with its black nut 
and red arillas, or spiral ridge, lies—a wooden 


nutmeg! Thus is the fame of Connecticut 
made known. 

Shipments of new models are generally 
made in February and August. In the 
gallery of the large room may be seen models 
partially unpacked. The plant is first se- 
cured by wires to a sheet of cardboard, which 


is laid at the bottom of a paste board box 
16 


and t in place by buffers in the form of 
triangular bits of cork, glued to the sides, 
The del is then wrapped in tissue paper, 
and e box, together with other boxes, 
plac in a large wooden case. This in turn 
is ( red with straw and wrapped in sack- 
ing. ‘The mystery is how any one can safely 
mal to remove tissue paper from sprays 
al drils so delicate that the Cambridge 
st oy has been known to shatter them 
tly shaking the glass case in which 


lisplayed. 

What of the makers of the incomparable 
\s every one knows Bohemia, their 
nat ind, shares with Venice the honors 
s-working. It is said that when the 
Ver n industry was at its height the 
best rkmen were hereditary nobles. The 
Bla es have always been glass-workers 


an lsmiths. They moved from Venice 
o Bohemia at the beginning of the seven- 
eenth century, and the surviving member of 
claims that his ancestors intro- 
artistic manufacture of glass into 
that untry. The family has long pos- 
sesse(l such technical secrets as the use of 
col r, the preparation of fusible kinds of 
cla nd the method of annealing; for it 

borne in mind that the models are 
not result of blowing. 


+} weak 
Line i\ 


THE BLASCHKAS 


| SEPH BLASCHKA was a noted worker 
. ld, silver, and glass. Hisson, Leopold, 
b n 1822, was the founder of flower- 


g, and the teacher and partner of his 
Sol idolph. Leopold’s native town is 
Aj Northern Bohemia. The _ painter 
Elst xiged with the Blaschka family, gave 
lr x lessons to the boy, and, supported 
by Leopold’s grandfather, advised his pupil 
to forsake glass-working for painting. But 
Joseph, the father, would not hear of such 
a tl ; and the world is glad of his decision. 
A fte rving his apprenticeship with a gold- 
smit f Turnan, a few miles from Aicha, 
Li | came home and made fancy articles 
il s for the export trade. In 1853 
bu s, and the poor state of his health, 
took him to America, and on the way over 
he made drawings of marine inver- 
(sea anemones, ete.), which, on his 
ret to Europe, in 1854, he reproduced 
marvelously in glass. He also constructed 
f flowering plants, models which so 
greatly interested the botanist Prince Ca- 
lle de Rohan, of Prague, then living at 
Sic , near Aicha, that he gave Leopold 
free cess to his rarest orchids. By 1862 
the artist had copied sixty of them. These 
mi he exhibited at the palace of the 
Prince, at Prague, and at the Botanic Garden, 
Dresden, finally selling the collection to the 
Natural History Museum of Liege, Belgium. 
WI fire had destroyed this collection (in 
1863), Leopold was so disheartened that he 
dis nued his work in plants and confined 
hit to the marine animals. The larger 
part the collection in the Dresden Natural 
Hist Museum is his handiwork. 
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It was in 1870 that Leopold took his only 
son, Rudolph (born 1857), into partnership, 
and until 1886 their whole time was devoted 
to supplying the museums of the world with 
the marine specimens, a number of which 
may be seen in the Harvard Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, the first of the build- 
ings of the University Museum. 

Professor George Lincoln Goodale, of the 
Harvard faculty, had long been impressed 
by the need of some better representation of 
plants for museum purposes. As he re- 
marked in his speech of presentation of the 
Ware Collection to the University (1893): 

“Drawings can express only two dimensions 
of space; the third belongs to the imagina- 
tion. Flowers, when copied in wax, become 


like the cheerless elements of funeral wreaths. 
When given in papier-maché they are neces- 


ri 


sarily exaggerated and 
grotesque.” 


NOT GLASS- 
BLOWING 


|? was an exceedingly 

difficult matter for 
Professor Goodale to 
persuade the artists to 
take up flower-modeling, 
for their designs of the 
marine animals were in 
great demand. At length 
they made their own 
terms, and the first ship- 
ment arrived in 1887— 
broken to pieces by 





careless custom-house 
officers! But the frag- 


ments were wonderful 
enough to cause the 
generous widow and 
daughter of Dr. Charles 
Eliot Ware, °34. to au- 
thorize a provisional or- 
der of specimens. Other 
orders quickly followed, 
and the collection was 
named a memorial to 
Dr. Ware, who, accord- 
ing to the tablet-inscrip- 
tion in the museum, 
“cherished and loved 
with all his heart the 
country, and flowers, 
and his friends.” <A 
contract of 1890 pro- 
vided that the Blaschkas 
should give up their en- 
tire time for ten years 
to the making of glass 





flowers for Harvard 
University. The artists 
worked as one man. 


sometimes on a single 
specimen, until the 
death of the father, July 
3, 1895, ; 

“The process,” says 
Professor Goodale, 
“which I have been 
Permitted to see’—he 
alone has had this 
privilege—‘‘is not glass- 


AN ANCIENT MAGIC 


blowing. Under conditions which seem very 
simple, and with the least complicated in- 
struments, they accomplish their wonder- 
work. Now, after having been at their 
studio table, I can simply say that I am 
more puzzled at the swiftness with which 
they work than any one can be who merely 
glances at the amount of their production.”’ 

Part of the coloring is given to the glass 
while it is being fused, part while the glass 
is cooling, and part is placed on it after- 
wards. 

On two occasions the younger Blaschka 
has obtained permission to visit America in 
order the better to prepare for his work. 
Toward the close of 1891 he traveled in New 
England, Jamaica, and California, taking 
back to Germany two hundred drawings in 
color. Leopold was taken mortally ill while 
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AN ANCIENT MAGIC 


I spake to my lady of distant lands 
With their stories and things that are strange and ola, 

And my lady sat with folded hands; 
She was calm and cold. 


I talked about power, and the pride of place, 
The convenience of money, the glories of art; 

And I read in her sweet but implacable face 
How tranquil her heart. 


I conjured a cottage neath summer skies, 

With the gardens aflame, and the bees in June. 
Then a twilight came in my lady’s eyes— 

And a summer moon. 
Tuomas Woop Srevens. 
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Rudolph was making sketches of the flora 
in our southern states. 

The studios of Rudolph Blaschka are in 
his private residence at Hosterwitz, a village 
near Dresden, and not very far from Béh- 
misch-Aicha. The house is a large, com- 
fortable building of brick and wood, in the 
“composite style common in German 
country places.” An American garden is 
attached to the dwelling, and only half a 
mile away the Royal Garden at Pisnitz, the 
summer home of the Saxon, court, yields 
plants from Central and South America. 

The Ware Collection includes all the 
Blaschka glass flowers, with the exception of 
a vase of orchids made by Leopold for his 
wife, a few fruits in the Botanical Museum 
at Dresden, and a single spray of flowers 
presented to Mrs. and Miss Ware. 


THE YOUNGER 
BLASCHKA 


TS )-DAY the younger 

Blaschka works on 
with incredible deftness 
and speed, determined 
to make, before he shall 
die, a peerless memorial 
to his father and to Dr. 
Ware. He toils unaided, 
fearing that an assistant 
might turn out an occa- 
sional failure; for it is 
an astounding fact that 
under the microscope 
the details of the glass 
flowers are in perfect 
proportion. 

Among the beauti- 
ful plants of which the 
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BERRY — chance observer has not 
B= so much as heard, is the 
a — pink, bell-shaped Lapa- 
geria, from Patagonia 
and Chili; the large 
white blossom of the 


Amazon lily; Pringle’s 
tiger - flower (Mexico) : 
andthe Tillandsia (Gui- 
ana), with its serpent- 
colored leaves. 

The value of this won- 
derful collection will in- 
crease as the years pass. 
Whether viewed from 
the botanical or the ar- 
tistic side its importance 
can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Bohemia is the 
land of glass magicians, 
but there will be no one 
to take up Rudolph 
Blaschka’s work when 
it is ended. He has 
trained no apprentices 
to carry on his craft, 
instructed no pupils in 
the mysteries of his 
beautiful art. Unique 
among collections of the 
world is the Ware Me- 











morial, and so it will 
remain. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE COUNTRY PORCH 


N reality, the first rural porch was not 
a porch at all—it was merely a door- 
sill; but nevertheless it answered as 
a beginning—it was the first germ, 
the first stage, of porch life. 


By WALTER E. 


ANDREWS 


Slowly log cabin gave place to frame 


dwelling. 


Perhaps the rough-hewn door- 


block one day served as a yule log. It 


disappeared, 











and in its 
place arose a 
set of beard 
steps. These 
quaint old 
steps made a 
cozy place to 
sit when the 
day’s work 
was done and 
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A SQUARE 4 BY 4 CUBBYHOLE 
ROBINS NESTED IN THE FOLIAGE 


That first germ came into being many 
yearsago. The pioneer cabin produced it; 
the hunter’s rude shelter fostered it; the 
early log houses unconsciously cherished 
it. At first the germ took form as a 
roughly shaped log hewn from the pri- 
meval forest and placed at the cabin’s 
entrance. A generation of restless feet 
pressed and wore it into smoothness; 
a generation of swains and sweethearts sat 
there in the twilight and blessed its pres- 
ence. 













THE OLD-TIME DOORSTEP {Ne S00! 
The third 

stage in the evolution was a gradual oné 
The doorstep was moved out t ike roon 









for a small platform or landing 
place by the door. By degrees 
this platform grew in size. Soms 
times it was oblong in shap 
but more often it was square 
Soon it became large enough t 
hold two chairs, wherein the 
tired pioneer and his good wif 
sat on hot summer nights, whil 
the boys 
around the platform and let 
their feet hang over the edge i 
proud luxury. 

After awhile pioneer conditions 
brought about another changs 
another advance—in porch life 


THE ORIGINAL POR‘ 


ter from the sun and the dew 
to grow over the platform by 

To begin with, this shelter 
ude-——a tangle of grapevines held 
» by poles and rope; or perhaps a 
frame-work covered with wood- 


r honeysuckle transplanted from the 


Inside this shelter two stiff seats— 
either side of the platform—held 
sway. Then came a more sub- 
| roof of rough shingles, riven by 
‘om straight-grained timber. Rude 
upported the roof, while morning- 
vied with other vines in the at- 
to screen the sides of the inclosure. 
nested in the foliage. Lovers 

| their vows beneath its shade. 

eK 
next stage manifested itself in 
ways according to individual 
rities. In some instances a square 
bbyhole in a corner of a house 
ed a “‘porch”; in other instances 
ire expanded to the palatial area 
6 3ut whatever the size, there 
lly a series of fret-work supports 
us as to thrill the observer with 
lmiration and wonder. The more 
uus the house, the more elabo- 
ideous were the porch supports— 
scallops, the more “‘style.”’ 

lly the rural porch began to 
m its former habit of square- 
engthened until it extended al- 
ross the front of a house. Whereat, 
stopped to marvel at the purse 
afford such magnificent 
n! Instead of 4 by 4, the average 
reh was now 4 by 12—and still 
Gradually it grew at 
both ends, until the entire front 
f the house was covered. Then, 
ushed with triumphant progress, 
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EVOLUTION OF THE COUNTRY PORCH l 
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A PORCH BECAME AN INTEGRAL PART OF A HOUSE 


it pushed its narrow breadth partly around 
the sides of the dwelling—and paused, 
aghast at its boldness. 

One of the first laws of nature is that 
water runs down hill only. The porch, 
knowing that immutable law, favored it in 
every way possible. Floors began to 
slant—gradually at first, then steeper and 
more steep. Porch roofs became almost 
vertical precipices, and porch floors vied 
with each other in the downward path. 
Rain-water now slid off—swiftly and 
easily—and nature was vindicated. If 
human beings, perchance, likewise slid off 
—well, that was only another proof of the 
soundness of nature’s law. 


RK 


Man, however—or was it woman?— 
finally rebelled against the narrow, down- 
ward exclusiveness of a porch made prin- 
cipally for the benefit of rain-water. The 
porch, shocked at such rebellion, indig- 
nantly submitted to the majority rule. It 
straightened its floor and roof, widened its 
width by a foot or so, and sulkily conde- 
scended to slide rain-water off at a more 
sedate pace. From that moment real 
progress began. 

Slowly, yet persistently, the porch germ 
expanded and climbed several rungs 
higher in the ladder of development. 
Architects cramped the germ at times, 
and lent it a helping hand at other times. 
Builders “boosted” it up or crowded it 
down, broadened it out or narrowed it into 
set confines—but the development went 
surely onward. 

_ In a few years a porch became an 
integral part of a house, rather than a 


mere attachment or an after-thought. It 
expanded into a more generous size, and 
ceiled itself with sky-blue boards. Around 
it a railing grew; and “turned posts” 
reared themselves in place of the flimsy, 
scroll-work supports that once existed.. 
Then came a period of ostentation—of 
ginger-bread ornamentation—that spread 
from house to house like an epidemic of 
smallpox. Roofs were rounded off here, 


beveled off there, and bent out of shape 
somewhere else. Pilot-house additions 
came into being on top of the main porch; 
railings became esthetic nightmares; 
senseless ornaments bulged here and there 
like warts on the fair skin of beauty. 

The reaction came. Sense returned. 
The last stage in the development was 
close at hand. The country porch—of 
villa, camp, summer cottage, or seaside 
home—grew still more spacious and gener- 
ous. The pillars became stouter and 
plainer, the ceiling higher, the roof flatter, 
the floor wider and lower, and the form 
more pleasing to the eye. Railings 
mounted to the roof, and floors descended 
near the ground. Sky-blue ceilings gave 
place to glistening, beaded pine. 

Having climbed the last rung in evolu- 
tion’s ladder, the country porch has 
paused to breathe, and to take a little com- 
fort after the exertions of a long, active, 
changeful life. 

As thoughtless mankind takes an out- 
ing on a twentieth-century veranda—rugs 
under his feet, lamps over his head, chairs 
and cushions everywhere—he seldom 
thinks of the perfected development of 
which that veranda is an example. He 
may perhaps remember—dimly—a time 
when he sat (or tried to sit) on a porch so 
narrow and slant-floored that his chair 
slid down and his feet hung over; he may 
remember, too, a day when a porch six feet 
in width was termed “extravagant osten- 
tation”—but the chances are, as he 
lounges in hammock or steamerchair to- 
day, that he does not give the matter a 
single thought! 

Hence this brief reminder. 
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HE principles which ought to govern in the 
making of a home—meaning the material 
home, the house and its equipment and 
immediate environment—should be clear in 
the mind of the home-maker. But they are 

apt to be confused by circumstances requiring 
energy and initiative to overcome. These qualities 
are not always possessed, and are less often exer- 
cised by the home-maker. The lifelong training of 
women to make the best of things, to yield grace- 
fully to circumstances, and to cover with a mantle 
of silk or charity the failings of things and people, 
tends to putting up with conditions which seem 
difficult to remedy, and results in the home fallin 
below a proper standard of health, convenience. a 
beauty. 

The intelligent housewife should demand that 
the house and its environment be in perfect sani- 
tary condition, and refuse to accept anything less. 
Landlords and builders would find it then to their 
advantage to meet the requirement. The board of 
health in a community will generally co-operate with 
the efforts of home-makers for inspection, and 
the remedy of unhygienic conditions. It may take 
time, money, and patience to prepare the place 
where the drama of your life and those dearest to 
you is to be enacted, but is it not worth while, in 
view of the calamities that wait on careless home- 
making, to be as sure as human intelligence can be 
that you are not signing a death-warrant when you 
sign your lease? 

Convenience is a second principle very often 
overlooked in deciding on a home, and thereby 
time, comfort, and health are in a measure sacri- 
ficed. The endless duties to be performed in a 
house become, when it is planned without due re- 
gard to the ease of doing the work, a tenfold burden. 

Simplicity is a third essential principle, and 
beauty is a closely allied fourth. Either without 
the other is impossible, and a home lacking in one 
fails in both. Genens of the multiplicity of things! 
This evil is the enemy of simplicity and beauty, as 
it is of time and comfort. One of the great archi- 
tects said, in talking with me recently about this 
difficulty of the accumulation of things in a home, 
“Pass them on.’”’ It is a wise saying. Some one 
needs them, and their going will be a double bless- 
ing. Pictures, books, bric-d-brac, furniture, which 
we have outgrown or can do without to advantage, 
‘pass them on” to gladden another home, and per- 
mit simplicity and mer to abide in our own. 

The principles of simplicity and beauty need to 
be heeded as carefully in the house itself as its 
equipment and furnishing. Everything within or 
without the home departing from the lines of sim- 
plicity may well be te as detracting from the 
real beauty essential to the home of the people 


PRINTS 


T the close of the eighteenth century the 

art of caricature may be said to have been 

ractically non-existent, except in Eng- 

and, where, however, it vigorously flour- 

ished. It is true that France, directly the 

Monarchy had been overthrown and a general car- 

nival of license inaugurated, was inundated by a 

flood of pictorial skits and broad sheets, but of these 

the great majority were beneath contempt, and no 

French caricaturist appeared worthy to challenge 

comparison with Gillray, Bunbury or Rowlandson. 

In Spain was Goya, but elsewhere a real caricaturist 
was not to be found. 

The English have always been pre-eminent in 
caricature, the independent and ironical humor of 
which appears to appeal to the race, and to suit its 
tendencies far better than serious art (in England 
something of an exotic) can ever do. 

When Hogarth died he left behind him, as it were, 
the tradition of two schools of caricature one deal- 
ing with life in general and the satirizing of society, 
the other with political events and those who 
produced and guided them. After his death an 
interval occurred, and then appeared Rowlandson, 
a social satirist of the first order, and Gillray, who, 


By MRS. HENRY WADE ROGERS 


sensitive to the finer things of life. If health, con- 
venience, simplicity, and beauty are guiding prin- 
ciples in the essentials of a home, we cannot go very 
far astray on minor matters relating to it 
CHARM OF THE DISMANTLED HOUSE 

UST before going away for the summer the house- 

keeper with an eye for the beauty of simplicity 
will have a happy hour looking through the shadowy, 
dismantled house. It is then probably nearer to 
what the true home should be than at any other 
time. It isspotlessly clean, moths and microbes and 
dust having been ruthlessly routed. The bric-a 
brac is disposed of on hospitable shelves out of sight 
Only cool-looking, dark shades or blinds temper the 
light, and the pleasant outlines of the windows are 
in full view. The furniture does not intrude as 
usual, and the undraped doors and almost empty 
tables and mantles rest the eye wonderfully. The 
beauty of the rugs is newly discovered in the ab- 
sence of the many distracting trifles of fully fur- 
nished days. 

No one need apologize that her rooms are partly 
dismantled previous to a flight to Europe or the 
country. Too often the untimely caller is renew- 
ing her faith in a woman she thought hopeless, by 
the sense of rest and peace a room bare of its usual 
“dressed up” features gives her. It is a distinct 
disappointment to hear that not for restfulness and 
beauty of line and color, and light and shade, was 
the refreshing change made. 





CHESTS 
HESTS are a partial solution of the query about 
how to be happy though housekeeping. Each 
room provided with chests, to supplement the al 
ways too few closets and wardrobes, to contain the 
minor equipment for that room, saves many steps 


and much wear and tear on one’s memory. In too 
many homes all the reserve stock of silver, linen 
bedding, and clothing is put away carefully in store- 
room, attic, or unused room, making necessary 
countless trips for replenishment in the changing 
seasons. 

The chests, safely locked and with a list of con- 
tents pasted inside the lid, would make a certait 
individuality possible for a room by thus having its 
equipment kept separate and never supplied hastily 
from a general shelf or closet. In one chest the 
blankets, comfortables, and hangings could wait the 
coming winter, and give place then to the summer 
furnishings. In asecond the bed-linen, towels, table 
and dresser covers and all the belongings of a well- 
ordered room could be kept with the lavender of 
our grandmothers. A hall chest would be conve- 


ny where else. 


r bath-rooms instead. 
persuade to this would sooner or later rise up 





GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN MAKING A HOME 


t for newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets tog 


to be destroyed, and yet insistently in the 
A very practical substitute for 


t to hold wood in a library is to make use of 
ver part of the bookcase nearest the fireplace, 
se in mind was inclosed with doors to the 


of two and one-half feet from the floor, 4 

inch board similar to the oak case was fitted 
front of this bookease closet, and gave g 

ent wood-box or chest in which were k 


vo feet in length, shut out of sight by 


In the living-room one or two chestg or 
seats that lift would hold the extra cushions, 
vers, afghans, and other things which spe. 
isions call for, and at the summer outing be 
full of the belongings of the room which 
taken down, put away, and freshened by g 
the dark. And so on through the house. 
f our grandmothers, whether carved and 


t, whether cedar, mahogany or pine, might 
ry household serve to simplify and lessen the 
f keeping the equipment of the various rooms 


1 accessible. 
OF BATH-ROOMS 
umazing how the average architect avoids 
ning for more than one bath-room in the mod- 
zed house. He might be a herald of health 
mfort to many a family. He could so easily 
omitting the “‘parlor’’ and putting in three 
And every family he 


ll him blessed. 
tal things in the home few are so vital as 
t bath-rooms. In a family of moderate 
four are none too many. No one in sucha 
needs the bath more than the one or two 
usually kept. A small bath-room with 
d sanitary equipment ought to be considered 
ity for these useful members of the family. 
t-room to be truly habitable, for the comfort 
ts and hosts alike, should have a bath as 
shed and equipped as circumstances permit. 
rents should have a bath-room, and one for 
ldren is just as essential, if they shall be 
t up in the way they should go. 
me or two bath-rooms are thought sufficient 
homes of all but the rich, while many very 


ry homes have two parlors and a living-room 


Surely extra bath-rooms might take the 
f the former by substituting a very small re- 


n-room 


is chiefly due to the frightful conventional 


womenkind; ‘‘whatever is, must be,’’ now 


revermore, is the ideal of the average home- 


ind the architect must live down to the level 
lient if he live at all. 


AND CARICATURES 


as a political caricaturist has never been equaled, 
and probably never will be. The son of a poor 
soldier who had lost an arm at Fontenoy, James 
Gillray came into the world just a year later thar 
his great rival, Rowlandson. The name Gillray is 
Scotch, and signifies ruddy-face. It is to be found 
principally in the Highlands, though not 
unknown in the southern part of Scotland 

Born amidst the surroundings of poverty, Gill 
ray’s early education was of a very rough nature 
the streets of London serving him for both 
and playground up to the time when he w 
apprentice to an engraver. As a y 1 
to have been devoted to studying the works of 
Hogarth, and he appears to have given signs of his 
great satirical talents at a very ea 

Work in the engraver’s p soon wearied the 
youthful Gillray, and it was not very long 
impatient of control and averse t 
regular and ordered life, he attached himself to a 
troupe of strolling players, a et out for the 
country. After a little time this Thespian vaga- 
bondage appears to have exhausted its attractions, 
for he returned to London and began to devote 
himself to serious study at the school of the 
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Unlike Rowlandson, he does not seem 
have hesitated as to what line he should 
ind his choice was at once made for cari- 
) which from childhood he had been de 
\bout 1777 or 1778 Gillray’s work began 
its appearance in the print-seller’s windows 
ifter 1782 he produced a constant and 
low of satirical compositions. 
iry and Rowlandson were at that time 
with the frivolities, the pleasures, and the 
ns of life, which they themselves knew 
ved. Gillray, who had learnt the lessons 
the rough school of the people, took up an 
different line, and with enormous power of 
perception hit off a political situation or 
1 public man in a manner which went 
that proletariat from which he himself 


illy a man of the people, Gillray may be 
have in himself epitomized the vices and 
f the ordinary Englishman of his day. 
1 brutal, his caricatures yet possess 4 
orality of their own, different from the 
ndifference with which the easy-going 
ison regards humanity and its failings. 
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KITCHEN IN THE SAMUEL J. TILDEN HOUSE, YONKERS, N. Y. 


THE TREATMENT FOR KITCHEN WALLS 


OR a number of months after a certain 
new home had been finished and occupied, 
the kitchen walls remained in the condition 
they had been left in by the plasterers, while 
the mistress pondered the question of a 

suitable treatment for them. 

Wall-paper was out of the reckoning from the 
first, as entirely unsuitable, although some one 
had suggested the use of wall-paper covered with a 
coat of shellac, as being a good idea, since it could 
be wiped down with a damp cloth from time to time. 

Then for a time it was thought that oilcloth, with 
& pretty tiled pattern, would be quite the thing, 
and, with linoleum to match, would give the place 
the appearance of a tiled kitchen, at a small out- 
lay of money. This, also, would admit of frequent 
wiping down, whenever it seemed soiled or dusty, 
with a cloth wrung out of ammonia water. 


SUCCESSIVE COATS OF OIL 


I UT the idea of anything being fastened to the 
walls seemed to strike the false note in the 
scheme, for this mistress held that anything not a 
= of the walls themselves offered an opportunity 
or the odor of cooking to linger longer than seemed 
good, while it also afforded a lurking place in which 
the insect fraternity might disport itself. 

Finally a painter made a chance suggestion 
which solved the problem, and met all the require- 
ments in a practical and inexpensive way. 


By MARY TAYLOR-ROSS 


Successive coats of oil, mixed with varnish, were 
rubbed into the walls, until they were a pretty light 
brown shade; the first coat made them a light yel- 
low, then each successive coat seemed to turn the 
others a darker brown, although, when finished, 
the walls might be called a light chocolate in color. 
The painter explained that the finish would become 
slightly darker in tone after a time, and that it was 
better not to make them too dark at first. The 
varnish added to the oil produced a surface that can 
be washed, and even scrubbed if necessary, and 
one that steam will not discolor. This treatment 
has proved most satisfactory. The woodwork in 
this kitchen is painted white, three coats of common 
white paint having been used, and then a finishing 
coat of white enamel, that makes a smooth, shining 
finish which is easily kept clean with a cloth wrung 
out of skim-milk. After this treatment it appears 
as smooth and shining as when first put on. The 
furniture in the kitchen—the kitchen cabinet, the 
sink, the low rocker, and high stool, as well as the 
table and dresser—are of oak, so that the light brown 
walls, with the white woodwork and oak furniture, 
make a very pretty color scheme, one that is easily 
kept clean, and is restful to the eyes. 

It is, however, possible to make the walls any 
color one prefers, by adding a little dry coloring 
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matter to the oil, and then stirring the varnish in 
afterward. Add the coloring matter with a light 
hand, trying the oil from time to time on a piece of 
board, so as not to make the coloring too pro- 
nounced. It is better to run the risk of not adding 
enough, and so be obliged to apply several coats, 
than to apply one coat of oil that is hideously dark. 


AN INEXPENSIVE TREATMENT 


T is always safest not to allow any paint or stain 
to be applied to any surface whatsoever, whether 
it be walls, furniture, or floors, until it has been 
well tried on a piece of board, and one is satisfied 
that it is just the shade one has in mind. Once a 
stain has been applied to a floor, it means days of 
hard work to remove it, with lye, if it is unsatisfac- 
tory in color, and then the second trial never seems 
to look so well as if the work had been properly 
done at first. If the kitchen walls are made too 
dark, there only remains the application of a light 
wall-paper, or else the expense of painting the walls 
the desired shade. The beauty of the oil treat- 
ment is its inexpensiveness, since the cost of the oil 
is very little; the varnish, too, can be obtained for 
a small sum, and there remains only the expense 
of having the oil applied. 

For many years the kitchen was neglected. In 
the prominence given the front of the house the 
rear was relegated to the background. To-day the 
housekeeper exhibits her spotless kitchen with pride. 
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F GARDEN ORNAMENT 
THE USE OF LEAD-WORK 








NE of the many delightful things 
() that go to make the charm of 

old English gardens is their orna- 

mental lead-work. For that was 
the favorite material in days gone by 
for fashioning anything that was expected 
to last out of doors. Stone was liable 
to chip and start with the frost, and 
marble has always been recognized by 
thoughtful people to be out of tone with 
English scenery. Bronze was expensive, 
and the English workman showed by his 
treatment of lead that he could very well 
do without the harder metal. Perhaps 
it is still not generally known that vases, 
figures, cisterns, and so forth were once 
made of lead—so much has it been the 
custom in the nineteenth century to 
paint in imitation of stone what the 
eighteenth century had intended to stand 
for itself. The point of the knife thrust 
into what has always been deemed a, 
stone vase will sometimes turn up a small 





A CHISWICK VASE 


silver furrow in its wake and dispel the 
illusion. Delicate work was this lead- 
founding, for in those days the plumber 
had not forgotten half his craft and 
become solely the slave of the sanitary 
engineer. He was a worker in lead, just 
as the goldsmith still is in the more 
precious metals. Perhaps the time is 
coming when false palates and electro- 
typing may be all that is remembered of 
the goldsmith’s art. Then we should 
have a parallel for the plumber’s fallen 
estate. Unfortunately for us, old lead 
has at some time or other got credit for 
containing a large proportion of silver in 
its composition, and this has had the 
effect of bringing much of it to the 
melting-pot that might else have survived 
to be an artistic delight forever. In 
the course of years lead takes a beautiful 
gray surface, an exquisite harmony with 
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CAIN AND ABEL 


somber greens and russets, and nothing 
could be more subtle than the delicate 
points of light on the modeling against a 
background of shade. It is only in Old 
World places that lead-work is still to be 
found. In the level lawn, perhaps, Mars 
with gorgeous trappings sternly averts his 
gazefrom Venus on her mossy pedestal. Or 
at the end of the long alley, Perseus holds 
aloft the Gorgon’s head in an alcove of 
yew, and Cupid shaves his bow to make 
it the suppler, while a kneeling slave 
with bowed head supports the sundial 
in the rose garden. 





THE KNEELING SLAVE 


Most sumptuous vases were made in 
lead, with covers that could be taken off 
in summer and give place to flowers or 
shrubs. They were infinitely varied in 
detail, but many are found scattered 
about England that were evidently the 
work of the same hand. 

Rustic figures of a rather late period 
are occasionally to be found in lead, when 
probably nothing of the kind was being 
done in other materials. 

People are beginning to think more 
of the furniture of their gardens, and 
this revives an interest in lead work. 














A VASE OF LEAD 
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ROZANE 
WARE 


for charm, richness, graceful design 
and exquisite coloring surpasses all 
other art pottery. 

It imparts the crowning touch of 
ornamentation—gives added ‘‘tone”’ 
and “‘atmosphere’’ to the most 
beautifully furnished apartment— 
lends itself ideally to any scheme 
of decoration. 

It is made in many pieces for 
many purposes. 

This trade mark 
proves the genuine. 
Our booklet, ‘‘The 

Story of Rozane 

Ware,’’ tells how 

this beautiful ware 

is produced. Hand- 


somely illustrated. E 
Mailed free. 


THE ROSEVILLE PoTTERY COMPANY 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO aa 
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Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate. 
Estimates and designs furnished, 
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THE SONGS OF OTHER DAYS 


as well as the music of to-day are made possible to all by the one instrume! 
to bring out all the feeling and expression of the music. That instrument is the 


CHASE & BAKER PIANO PL AY E R 


it so constructed 


An investment of $275.00 in this player will yield dividends of happiness 


THE CHASE & BAKER COMPANY, Burrato, N. 


New York Agency: WM. KNABE & Co., 154 Fifth Avenue. 
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NO CREAKING OF DOORS when they are hung with 


anlev’ 
Finished to Match St cy Ss 
the rest of the Ball-Bearing 
Hardware . 

Hinges 


No wearing down. No need of oiling 


The Stanley Works, Dept. H. B. New Britain, Conn. 
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Booklet Free 
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REMOVING VARIOUS STAINS 
‘ROM VARIOUS FABRICS 


CONSTANCE FULLER McINTYRE 


rd to the various and sundry stains which 

ulate on cloth garments, such as shirts, 

rs, and coats, whose origin would be diffi. 

to trace, one often has to try various reme- 

\ thorough brushing should, of course, 

pre e use of any one of them. A very good gen- 
1 r is kerosene, but it must be applied plen- 

tif th a good big woolen rag, the whole garment, 
f it ich spotted, being gone over, and special 


atte in the shape of additional rubbing be- 
stow vhere spots appear. The odor disappears 
1 he garment be hung in the sun or breeze. 
Ker seems to act more satisfactorily on all 
wool than on mixed fabrics. 


GREASE SPOTS 


tine also is good in a general way for 
s; such as one gets by sitting on a pine log 


t is t the only thing. Grease spots can often 
be ré d by hanging the garment in front of a 
fire grease gradually evaporating with the 
heat if it was clean grease, leaving no si 

Crea rom packing also come out by hanging 


1 fire. Another way to eradicate grease 
is to , hot iron above the spot with blotting 
or or ry brown paper between the iron and the 
stai ponging in ammonia and water is also 


PAINT STAINS 


lothes from paint are, perhaps, the 
har uny to get out if they have ee allowed 
, One sees various things recommended 
Turpentine will generally answer when 

ADI vhile the stain is wet. Alcohol, gasoline, 
nd form have all been recommended; also 
ru ; lard and letting the grease soak in well 
ef oving the grease spot, which it makes in 
ry way, when the paint stain is supposed 

ear along with the grease. Dark paint 

licate muslin seem hopeless. Anybody 

N n water-colors might cover them over 

{ e white paint. 


SIMPLE REMEDIES 
2 good general agent, especially 
silk or kid gloves. It should be 
mee, as it evaporates very quickly. 
Char 1r soot spilt on a carpet may be removed 
by ng in corn me al. If it isa large stain, a 
oi f corn meai will be required, as it must 
and repl aced by fresh as soon as the 
becomes blackened. Wax can be readily 
placing a hot iron over it with absorb- 


between 


TO CLEAN BRASS 
uch stained and discolored as to look 
is slate (one sees this in old country 
metimes where memorial tablets let into 
the uve on en neglected), can be easily bright- 
I th oxalic acid and chamois leather to look 
; when they were new. 


SCORCH MARKS 


orch marks can be taken out by sun- 
When they are dark in color, and ob- 
ng entirely penetrated the fabric, it 
e removed in most cases by onion juice. 
Sl 1 squeeze the juice of two onions, an mix 
t half an ounce of shaved white soap, 
of fullers’ earth, and half a pint of 
Boil this mixture, and then spread it 
orched part of the linen, which should, 

e washed out subsequently. 
I ving blood stains, it is a mistake to be- 
water. The article should be soaked 
r lukewarm water before washing, 
ease of needle pricks on delicate 
on a little wet, raw starch, cold, 
ise for starching collars, and allow it 
st be put on thickly. Cold water 
ised in pretty much the same way 
ng stains from mattresses. Put a g00 
f the starch over the stain, and let it 
in about two hours before brushing 
king is not quite clean, repeat the 
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P LA N Va PEO NI ES I N S E PT E M B E R Peonies can be and are planted at any time during the spring and fall, but 


September is the very best time for transplanting them, and if planted then 
they will bloom the following June ; if large undivided clumps are planted a 
splendid display of bloom can be had. Peonies are one of our great specialties, and our list of varieties is the most comprehensive in America. We have 
now over fifty thousand plants to offer. 

IRC ? TS Of many varieties we can furnish large, undivided clumps at three to five times the price quoted below or in our cata- 
SPECIMEN PLANTS logue. Immediate effects can be obtained by planting deeve large clumps in Sestunsion. . 
The finer varieties of Peonies surpass the finest roses in coloring, form, and size. They are absolutely hardy and of the easiest culture. They should 
be planted in deep, rich soil, three to four feet apart. Below we offer a small selection of extra fine and good varieties, but our catalogue contains descrip- 
tions of over three hundred sorts. Our price-list, the most comprehensive catalogue of Hardy Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Bulbs published, may be had for 
the asking. Write for catalogue or make order on order blank below. 























To ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa. ORDER BLANK PRICES (6 at the dozen rate, 
( J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT, PRES.) ; 50 at the 100 rate) 
oO "er Quantit Per 
Wanted” PEONIES Bach doz. Wanted PEONIES Each dor. Wanted PEONIES Each doz. 
.. Blush White. A good variety, with blush tiowering. One of the very best white .---Tenuifolia. Same as following variety, but 
tiowers, turning white after opening..........$0.25 $2.50 Peonies in cultivation loa ..$0.75 $8.00 with beautiful single flowers. . ‘ $0.40 $4.00 
..Mixed Varieties. This mixture is made up ..Formosa. Pretty convex Gener: eulphur ....Tenuifolia flore pleno. Deeply cut, fringe- 
from varieties of which we have not sufficient white, stigmates lively red: very beautiful like foliage; flowers bright scarlet-crimson; 
to catalogue. It does not contain the best variety ....... ‘ ac 2.40 rare and fine...... 50 86 §.00 
varieties, but the quality is extremely good en " . ---. Triomphe del’ Exposition de Lille. i ‘arge, 
for the low price quoted. Per 100, $15 20 2.00 °::-Hon. B.P. Jones. Silvery white, the c enter a im bricated flowers, soft carnation pink, with 

..Alexander Dumas. Grand flowers, in clus- mass of short sulphur-white petaloids, pro- white relien, carmine center, very fresh col- 
ters; very full, beautiful rose, often mixed ducing the etfect of a fine water-lily. Oneof Coss wasn seve 1.00 10.00 
with white and salmon 75 8.50 the loveliest varieties in cultivation.......... 2.50 200 

.-Arthemise. Large flowers; lovely ‘soft rose ..--Humei rosea. A splendid old sort, with KELWAY VARIETIES Fach 
and salmon; very beautiful .... i 1.00 , deep rose tlowers; one of the latest to 

.. August Miellez. Large tlowers, in clusters; bloom. Per 100, $17.... 25 250 -++ Agnes Mary Kelway. Light rose guard petals, 
Gea ar lilac and purple; center chamois and ‘Lady Bramwell. seeety rose; very ‘fragrant .so 5.00 a a a_rose tuft; extra fine. sewed pm 
lac oa RR RS ae 40 4.00 ppolyte Delille arge flower: car- a cope poecss sees 

.. Caroline Allain. Beautiful biush, center mine-rose. tinted rose-lilac...... 35 30 °-+-Baroness Sehrooder. Lovely fiesh-pink. “First- 
sulphur, tipped white .................6. 30 3.00 ....Mlle. Renee Dessert. Very large flowers, class Certificate, R. B.S..............-++. 2.00 

.. Curiosity. c urge petals of clear violet red, in clusters; beautiful lilac with silvery violet -oooDagnens of Teck. An excellent variety, large and 
those of the center transformed into golden reflex; extra tude eR sesese 1.00 10,00 SE ~- form, attractively colored, creamy white 
liguies; very pretty variety. 50 05.0 ..Mme. de Verneville. Very pretty anemone an beige pink. F pea-class romped R. B.S. 

.Dr. Bretonneau (Verdier). Large. globular tiowers, very full; collar of large petals. those Award of Merit R. H - ; ++ 260 
tlower; large rose petals and clear white; of the center very close; carnation-white and --+-Lady Setiate — olored, lovely.......... ..10 +n. 
beautiful... iiewmeuniad animes 40 4.00 sulphur, sometimes carmine: extra .... 1.00 10,00 -*+-Lady Carrington. Flesh, very fine, s weet anaes. 

.-Due de Cazes. Large petals of lively car ...New Giant. An extremely large and showy First-class Corti ate, R. H.S.. . 

a ne-red, os nter petaisrose and salmon.... .3§ 3.50 MES sal n456 sanuseskad 30 «3.00 *** -Fofecovans. e. 3 ad pinks very sweet-smelling. a 

- Duchesse d@’Orleans. Beautiful carmine, ..Philomele. Soft satiny rose-color, center Class Ve . cone & 
rose center intermixed with salmon news es 35 3.50 composed of saffron-yellow ligules tufted ----Princess Dhuleep Singh = > \‘~ rial Peony). 

--Duke of Wellington. Whyte, with yellow lively red; an elegant flower of remarkable An exceedingly beautiful » ete 7. & Deane —— 
center “ <= we Sm freshness sdesadene 1.25 12.00 Ss ae - — — the a Ve oi 

. Edulis superba. "Very large tlower of per- ...-Old Double Crimson. This fine old Peony arg’ ee ee tees 3o0e coe Od 
fect shape be autiful brilliant tinted violet is very eftective when plantedin masses; one — Summer Dey. Creamy white. Certific ate of 
mixed with whitish ligules; silver reflex . 60 6,00 of the earliest to bloom. Per 100, $20...... 35 3.50 whey Flesh "with shades o | soncose ae 

.-Faust. Pretty anemone flower: color tender R. H. Boggs. Crimson outer pet: .... Venus. J och. pink, wit 1 shades of salmon; most 
lilac, center petals very narrow, flesh shaded tiesh-white center; distinct and fine..... 50 5.00 delicate; a beautiful colored plate of this variety 
with clear salmon; very handsome variety 40 400 ... Souvenir du Docteur Bretonneau. 1 arge has appeared in The Garden...... voccenen Sam 

.-Festiva maxima. Very large, pure white tlowers in clusters, lively cerise-red, lightly JAPANESE PEONIES Per Per 
tlower, with some blood-red stains in center shaded clear amaranth, golden stamens, doz. 100 
tall stalks, beautiful foliage, and very free brilliant coloring of grand etfect.............. 75 8.00 ....Double and Semi-Double. In 2 

rieties. These are really very Seles 
tenn and distinct from varietics grown in 
Si tbditauintcinstinieannhaaibidestinnnnsneniieabanansstaiaeninenibnnuaiinaipaeniied ------------------ this country. and will give the great 
est satisfaction. At the price, nothing 
Addresse so fine can be obtained. $0.60 $6.00 $45.00 
ee a a ee ee ee ee eee --Single. In 25 varieties. The finest 
Single Peonies undoubtedly come 
ilaticnbanignittiotasle a Ee aE ee trom Japan. They are equal or supe 
rior to single sorts coming from 
5 per cent may be deducted if cash is sent with order Europe costing three times as much. .70 7.50 5§.00 
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like paper. Water- 
proof and sanitary. 
600 styles. We will 
match any color in 
any style. Ask your 
decorator or write 
to us. 

















Do You Have Trouble 


with your fireplace? If 
it does not work well, a 


Jackson 
Ventilating Grate 


. te q > will make it right. This 
grate embodies the improve- 
ments of a quarter-century. 
Constructed on the principles of a modern fur- 
nace ; sends the heated air into the room, not up 
the chimney ; burns coal, wood, or gas. 

It will be worth your while to investigate fully 
by sending at once for our catalogue No. 3. 

E. A. JACKSON & BRO., 50 Beekman St., New York 




















THE CRAFTERS 


Lawrence Buck D’ArcyGaw Mary Mower 


geg STEINWAY HALL 


17 Van Buren Street :: CHICACO 


Make a specialty of Interior Decorating, 
Designs furnished for Wall Decoration, Fur- 
niture, Electricand Gas Fixtures, etc. Houses 
made artistic in an inexpensive way. IIlus- 
trated booklet mailed on application. 
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WHOLESOME WATER FROM 
THE HOUSEKEEPER’S 
POINT OF VIEW 


By GRACE VAN EVEREN STOUGHTON 


It is difficult to determine just vhat sanitary 
measures for the preserv ation « Oo th should be 
taken as a matter of every-da pre n the 
light of present scientific knowledge. Certainly, 
dangers to health lurk on every side; they even 
stalk boldly in the open, and the press spares no 
effort in gleaning knowledge from the fields which 
chemistry and bacteriology have opened up, and 
in impressing the general public with a sense of the 
danger. The less discriminating either suffer from 
vague terrors or neglect even the most obvious 
precautions. 

A wise middle course suggests itself. It lies in 
shunning obvious dangers, and in sparing no rea 
sonable effort to keep the three essenti: 
air, food, and water, free from contamination by 
filth and disease, confident in the e Nature 
has provided us with so man y safeguar« is that the 
average normal individual can enjoy comparative 
immunity from ill-health. Air is free to all in one 
sense, but proves costly to warm. If, however. we 
accept the fact that coal bills should be paid with 
more cheerfulness than doctors’ | or the penalty 
of reduced vitality, and then fi h proper inlets 
for fresh air and outlets for foul air, our duty as 
housekeepers is practically fulf ile 

Food constitutes the fuel for the ‘body and its 

t 




















sanitary quality is of very great importance. The 
powers of the housekeeper will be taxed to the 
utmost in guarding against food preservatives and 
adulterants. 
Oo” + 

It is, however, with wholesome water, its uses 
and qualities, that we are now concerned. Ten to 
fifteen gallons must be supplied daily to every 

rson, in districts where the water-carriage systen 
is not employed, and twenty-five to fifty and even 
one hundred gallons daily in cities and towns where 
plumbing prevails. 

Water for drinking purposes must fulfil cert 
requirements. It should i fg ( 
clear, palatable, free from color, sediment and odor 
It must not contain salts in greate ount thar 
four to six grains to the gallo: It must be iz 
capable of producing disease either by its chemical 
constituents or bacterial contents. It need not be 
chemically pure, nor on the other hand germ fre¢ 
to be hygienically pure, though chemica pure 
water would of course be hygienically pure 

The significance of the chemical a sis of water 
lies in the interpretation which th perienced 
chemist has learned to give to the presence of cet 
tain organic and inorganic substan: water, and 
the householder can readily unders I 
eral way what their presence indicat 
ing in mind that no one examinat 
torily determine the status of a g 

Waters high in mineral salts are termed hard 
waters. They affect the skin un; unt und 





also the fluids in the body, and ar pposed to 


be influential in depositing calc 
a water is sometimes an index of pollu for some 
of the mineral salts are obtained from sewage, while 
others are dissolved from the rock and so rou 
which the water passes. Waters 1 t i] 
phates, carbonates, nitrates, chlorides, et 

Waters high in chlorides must be 
waters of the neighborhood known to be pure and 
if the amount of chlorine is found to exceed the 


normal chlorine, that is the amou normal to 


unpolluted waters in that region, then the inference 
may be drawn that household waste or stable drain 


age is finding its way into the suspected water. No 


arbitrary standard for chlorine can be fixed since 


W 


tn 


the sea are more or less affected by 
es in the water. , 
nee of ammonia, nitrites, and nitrates is 
a general way of organic decay. Active 

n gives rise to ammonia which by oxi- 
verted to nitrites, and these are oxi- 


trates. Roughly speaking then, the pres- 


onia in a water would indicate present 
the presence of nitrites would indicate 
pollution, while nitrates simply show 
on has occurred at some time in the past. 
e of these nitrogen compounds must, 
king, cause a water to = looked on 
ion, and an investigation to be made to 
e source of these constituents. The 
itrates alone is not dangerous in itself, 
ts that where pollution has once taken 
ay take place again at any time, unless 
m has been definitely guarded against. 


+ 


which give widely varying results in a 


xaminations should be carefully investi- 


as Dr. T. M. Drawn remarks in connec- 
the subject, “A state of change is a 


nger.”’ It would appear that such waters 


from inconstant and variable sources, 
face waters after heavy rainfalls, or that 
pen to vicarious pollution. It is from 
rs that we might expect epidemics to 


eriological examination of waters reveals 
very many forms of bacterial life occur 
ter which is known to be free from pollu- 
rovided that the bacteria are not found 
numbers, their presence detracts in‘no 
he hygienic value of the water. Waters 
from a few hundred to several thou- 
ria per cubie centimeter without being 
uspicious or menacing if certain forms 
for the bacteriologist is in a way more 
with the kind of bacteria present in a 
with their number, provided he finds the 
arieties in small quantities, such as one 
neter samples. 
greatest menace to the purity and hy- 
of a water lies in the possibility of 
mination, it follows that a study of 


teria and the identifieation of those’ 


icro-organisms which are peculiar to 
ssential for the water bacteriologist. 
Asiatic cholera, two diseases 
pecific organisms, are known to be care 
ter. During the course of these intesti- 
large numbers of organisms together 
isms commonly found in the intestines, 
hacterium coli communic, pass from the 
ventually into the sewage. It is not 
attempt the isolation of these two 
nisms in every water under exam- 
perfectly feasible to make some 
whereby the presence or absence of or- 
mmunis is demonstrated, arguing 
ranisms peculiar to human and ani- 
t are found, the water may at any 
mly the healthy intestinal dis- 

hose from intestinal diseases, and be- 
trument of destruction in those homes 

1 upon it for their source of drinking- 

It must be remembered that in any 
inated water the bacterium coli 

vs be far more numerous than the ty- 
and consequently could be isolated 


ace 
readilv 


ver and 


* * * 
ing purposes soft water is much more 
hard water, leaving no scale or de- 

king utensils, and serving to extract 

tea more thoroughly, and being more 

the boiling of vegetables. 

iry work also soft water is desirable, 

ap is necessary with soft water than 
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with hard water. The hardness of water is in fact 
determined in the gene | by the amount of soap 
solution of a given strength which must be added 
to a certain quantity of water before a lather is pro- 
duced. The higher the pace. of “hardness,” 
the greater the amount of soap solution required. 

For laundry work it is essential that the water 
should be free from iron and sediment in order that 
the clothes should not be —— by its use. 

The ultimate source of all water supply is of 
course found in rain which falls upon the ground, 
either soaking through to augment the ground 
waters, or draining off over the surface to join rivers 
and lakes. : i 

Wells, springs, lakes, and rivers constitute the 
sources of household supply. If we bear in mind 
the fact that wells and springs are derived from 

und waters, we shall expect to find them high 
in mineral salts because of their passage through 
rock and soil, and low in bacteria because of the fil- 
tering action of the soil, and this is almost invari- 
ably true of such waters when they are not subject 
to special contamination from cesspools and the sur- 
face. 

Lakes and rivers being fed by surface waters are 
more likely to be soft waters, and are more open to 
contamination from the surfaces over which the 
water drains. The surface of the earth is teeming 
with bacterial life, whereas several feet below the 
surface very few if any bacteria will be found. 

a 


Water from any of these sources may be desirable 
for drinking and general household purposes, the 
special danger to any water being principally in the 
possibility of human contamination, either through 
manufacturing wastes or sewage pollution. The 
fact that the danger of human contamination is so 
widespread implies a carelessness on the part of in- 
dividuals and of towns that is little short of tuinah. 
We should exclaim with horror at the thought of a 
man’s putting poison in a neighbor’s cup, or 
even at an accidental death from administering 
the wrong drug. Are we any less guilty of man- 
slaughter where we allow our cesspools to drain into 
our neighbor’s well, or when our town empties its 
sewage into a river or lake, which other towns de- 
pend upon for drinking-water? 


* * * 


As temporary expedients in a home where pure 
drinking water is not supplied, we may rely upon 
boiling, filtering, or distillation to guard us 
from infection. Boiling the water is sufficient to 
kill practically all the disease germs ordinarily found 
in water. Filtering is a treacherous safeguard in a 
way, since household filters are worse than useless, 
and simply give a sense of false security if not very 
earefully and regularly cleaned Distillation gives 
a chemically pure, germ-free water. It must be 
very carefully guarded, for the solvent action of 
distilled water is much greater than waters already 
carrying salts in solution. 

No individual household precaution to provide a 
suitable drinking-water for family use ought to take 
the place of united municipal effort to make the 
general water supply safe and suitable. 

The majority of foreign cities, and several Amer- 
ican cities, are meeting the problem of providing safe 
drinking-water by establishing municipal sand fil- 
ters, which by removing 95 to 99 per cent of the 
organisms contained, certainly diminish very mate- 
rially the danger of contracting disease from drink- 
ing-water. 

here can be no question, however, that those 
waters which are hygienically safe because they are 
derived from unpolluted sources are vastly su- 
perior to those which can be used only with propriety 
after being filtered on municipal sand filters, or 
chemically treated as in the method of alum precip- 
itation. 

The “city mothers” are quite as much concerned 
as the “city fathers,” and after once being roused 
to the marked lack of cleanliness, not to say decency, 
involved in turning sewage into drinking-water 
streams, may properly insist on suitable disposal 
of sewage, and the necessity for the conservation of 
Sources 0° water supply. It means eternal vigilance, 
but we can and must have pure water. 

Modern plumbing is concerned with the gravest 
of sanitary problems. The plumber is no longer a 
mechanic alone, but is required to be a man versed 
in the application of the wisest scientific methods 
to the ordinary problems of living 


You never tire of 


REDDED WSEAT 


Because it cam be 
prepared in over 
250 different 


ways. 


It is thoroughly 
cookedand ~— 
ready for 1nm- 
Slant use. 


























Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuit, peaches 
and cream are a great treat to the 
palate. The juice of the fruit isa 

valuable regulator of the system, and 

the crisp, nutty-flavored filaments of the 
wheat temper the sweetness of the dish & 
‘and give it a delicious and satisfying 
flavor. 
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AND 


[Riscuir™ 


are easily digested by the most delicate 
stomachs and supply, in proper proportion, 





f# maintain health and strength. 
Shredded Whole Wheat is the only food, made 
from wheat, that is porous, light and short with = 
out the use of yeast, fats or chemicals of any kind. & 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is the stan- 5 
dard all-day cereal and may be served with milk or © 
cream or in combination with fruits, preserves or } 
vegetables. 
¥ Triscuit, The New Toast, is used as bread, toast 
crackers or wafers. Try Triscuit spread with butter or 
cheese. “Make Triscuit your Daily Bread.” 


Ghe Natural Food Company 


Makers of Shredded 
Whole Wheat Products 


Niagara Falls, New York. 
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BUTCHER’S BOSTON 
Pp O LI ~ H is the best finish made for FLOORS, 


Interior Woodwork, and Furniture. 
Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface like shellac or varnish. 
Is not soft and sticky like beeswax. Perfectly transparent, preserv- 
ing the natural color and beauty of the wood. Without doibt the most 
economical and satisfactory Polish known for Hard-Wood Floors. 
For sale by dealers in Paints, Hardware, and Housefurnishings. 


Send for our FREE BOOKLET telling of the many advantages of 
BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
OUR No. 3 REVIVER % 2 Superior Finish for 


Kitchen and Piazza Floors. 
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ALDINE 


RETURN DRAFT 
OPEN FIRE - PLACE 


will save half your 

fuel, give twice as 

much heat as an or- 

dinary grate and per- 

fect ventilation. 
it can be 








any chimney like a 
stove (in new or old 
houses). One scut- 
tle of coal keeps con- 
tinuous fire 24 hours. 
Shipped on approval. 
Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 


The Aldine Book of Designs 
tells all about our grates and handsome, high- 

grade, hand-rubbed W MANTELS—shows the 
newest Ri atterns and our liberal terms of pur- 
chase. Mailed on receipt of 10c Booklet on 
— and How to Heat With Them,” mailed 
ree 


ALDINE GRATE & MANTEL Co. 
120 Court Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








“P BEESTROLEA BEST FOR 
ALL WALLS 

Artistic in color and finish. Easily put on. All 
grades, plain, colored, or decorated. repared Can- 
vases and Muslin. Send for TAPESTROLEA 


booklet and sample books. 
URLAPS 





RICHTER MFG. CO. 


206 Franklin Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 








FINE SILK P JECES Extra large 
size, lovely colors, for fancy work, only 15 cents 
postpaid. 2 lots for 25 cents. Money returned 


NOTREER % Address EXCELLO CO., 
472 MAIN STRE EAST ORANGE, N. J. 








Room in your garden. Plant inthe 
Fall. Booklet and Magazine 4c. 
Gl GINSENG CO. DEPT. M-10. JOPLIN, MO 


Fortunes in this plant. Easily 
NSE 6 grown. Roots and seeds for sale. 








The Barlow 
Scrap Book 


Just the thing in which to 
press and mount your speci- 
mens of flowers, 
ferns, leaves, etc., 
gathered’ during 
your summer vaca- 
tion. 


Sent on Approval 





An artistic and durable SCRAP BOOK, 
made from pure white, hand- made, vwnyt 
long fibre, Mittineague paper, ‘ ‘deckle” 
rough edges. Bound in English Calf, silk 
cloth sides; color, two tones of drab, hand- 
sewed, strong, and elegant. 

We deliver to any U.S. address a6 x 9 
1oo-page book on receipt of $1.00. A 
9 X 12 130-page book on receipt of $2.00. 
If not satisfactory return at our expense 
and get your money. For 25¢ extra will 
stamp your name in gold on cover; you 
must then keep the book, however. 


BARLOW BROS. 
8&9 Pearl Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE RESTORATION 
BOTTICELLI 


SECRETARY HAY’S MASTERPIECE 


A Botticelli Madonna, said to be 
but not for sale at any price, 


Mr. Hay, the Secretary 
operation that required 
most scrupulous care anc 


through similar efforts. 


were added to the worth of the 1 two 
value would be increased gre atly 


Sandro Botticelli, the 


very early in the simteonth centur 
$40,000 work which Mr. Hay poss 
400 years old. Lippo Lippi died 
works are panels, and it was thro 
of the wood, due partly to age an 


effects of the extremely 


country, that the destruction 
products of art, each worth a prince 


threatened. 


The panel known to be a Botticelli is a 
in profile, the figure full length 
host of cherubim. This was : 
Botticelli and Mr. Hay’s gem 
which made the Florentine 


among his competitors. 


has 





worth $40,000, 
peen 
work 
watchfulness for : 
says The Sun. Another pain ting belonging to 
Hay, less valuable, perhaps, 
doubt has been expressed by experts as t¢ 
it was the work of Botticelli or his famon 
Fra om ge —_ the Carmelite, 


I 


aT 


painting 


rt these magnince 


upon the wall of the main stairway 


Washington residence, facing the 


hall. 


The other panel, a smaller M 
cracks from the reverse si 
increase and in time break 
itself, thus destroying its beaut 


from the standpoint of 


Slight cracks were observed, 
painting, and Mr. Hay, af 
solved, in the hope of saving both mas 
resort to the delicate operation necessa! 
preservation, which he had 
be done by a man in New York 


WORKING ON THE SMALLER PANE 
N R. HAY made arrangements 
a 


Yorker to undertake the work 
was begun the artist died, : 


intl 


Ha 


to look elsewhere for a person acquai 


process, which had been originated 

successfully applied to the 

pantings of some of the 

mately found the right man, whose 

in New York, and to him was int: 
As the smaller panel was in 


deterioration, one of the cracks ha 


tended all the way through from 


until the painting itself was affected 


began his delicate commission 
meeting with success, started uy 
more valuable subject. The obj 
was to separate the painting 

paint itself, from the wood upon 
placed 400 years ago, without i 

or permitting it to be scratched 


or bent. 


To shave off the paint withou 


picture was manifestly 


sheet of pigment would have 
weight if once lifted from the b 
therefore necessary to attack t! 
working from the reverse side downw 
the wood, until the undercoating 

reached. How this was 


story. 


wcking 


hack 


Over the painted surface were pla 


of tiny sl ps of the thinnest tissue paper 
held to the paint by a watery paste, wit 
adhesive power to make the tissu¢ 
of the first layer of tissue were press« 
worked so as to conform correctly to wh 
called the paint wrinkles, for Bott L 
art of making his pigment stand 
accentuate certain lines. 


t 


hundreds more, were pasted over the f 


the fingers and thumbs of 
them into and over the reliefs and 


een 








Tobey 
Hand-Made 


Furniture 


The originality of design and the 


beauty of the carving that characterize 
Tobey Hand-Made Furniture are well 
illustrated in this cabinet. Furniture 
like this 1s individual. It exemplifies 
conceptions of art in furniture-making 
that result from many years of earnest 
study and the desire to produce dis- 
tinctive things. Such pieces are not 
the fulfilment of a passing fancy; they 
embody characteristics in design and 
construction that enhance their value 
aS Time goes on, 

bey Hand-Made Furniture will 
at all times and under all conditions 
satisfy the most exacting requirements. 
It will not only serve its present 
owners, but will be treasured as 
heirlooms in the future. 


Send for our booklet, 
bey Hand-Made Furniture.”’ 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE CO. 
Chicago 














the homes more beautiful” 


_ HAND: MADE INDIAN RUG $9.00 


\ the Pueblo Indians to weave rugs and 
cans nuine article at about half the prices charged 
native \ >-in. rug, in rich red, black, 

$16.00, delivered prepaid for 
eave that will last a lifetime. Can 
sfactory. We can supply any size, 
voven toorder. \\lustrated 32-page cata- 
Rugs, Me an Drawn Work, and indian 










THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
Mesiita Pann, N. Mex. 
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which the foundation slips had followed. Then 
more slips, then larger sheets of the tissue, a great 
thickness of them, each carefully placed, pasted, and 
worked over. This done, the panel was lifted, 
reversed, and the matrix of tissue placed upon a 
repared foundation of more sheets of the same 
thin material. A 

The really important and delicate work was now 
begun. This was the removal of the wood from 
the sheet of paint. The operation was performed 
entirely by the use of sandpaper, and to make one 
understand how tedious was the undertaking, it is 
only necessary to say that the panel was nearly an 
inch thick. 

Months of effort brought the operator near to 
the paint, and the most scrupulous care had then 
to be exercised. As the wood was reduced, the 
polishing-away process became slower. Finally, 
only the thinnest possible sheet of wood, thinner 
even than the paint adhering to its under side, 
remained. 

Here came the crucial test. A too vigorousrub, 
a slip of the hand, a failure to perceive instantly 
the first appearance of the paint and coating, might 
have proved fatal to the valuable masterpiece which 
it was desired to preserve. But care, patience, 
keen eyesight, and steady nerve won the day, and 
the last vestige of wood was resolved into powder, 
leaving only a thin layer of paint lying in a bed of 
tissue paper. 

To cae attempted to lift the tissue matrix 
would probably have been fatal to the painting. It 
was therefore necessary to secure it to a firm 
surface before it could be moved. After smearing 
it carefully with some adhesive substance, the 
operator laid on a backing of heavy, stiff linen 
canvas, and the picture, matrix and all, was placed 
away to dry in a room kept at an even tempera- 
ture. This drying process took a long time. 

When it was regarded as safe to move the paint- 
ing, it was again turned over, the canvas backing 
being underneath. The removal of the tissue paper 
was then begun, an easy task until the small slips 
adhering to the surface of the painting were 
reached. The parts of these slips not pasted to 
the paint were removed without difficulty, but it 
was a long and tedious operation, requiring patience 
and a gentle touch to take away the rest. 

The painting was found to be unharmed by the 
operation to which it had been subjected. The 
colors had been preserved, and there was no rub- 
bing away or Searing of the paint. A coat of 
varnish was then applied, and when this was 
thoroughly dried, the Botticelli masterpiece was 
shipped to Mr. Hay in Washington. 

In the dining room of the Secretary of State’s 
residence is a great open fireplace. The larger 
Madonna has been imbedded in the wall over this, 
protected by heavy plate glass, and with a frame 
of dull gold that seems to be part of the wall’s 
molding. It is there to stay. The smaller paint- 
ing, now also saved from destruction, has been 
placed elsewhere in the house. 


AN EVERLASTING MYSTERY 


Why does it always chance to happen 
yhen Death gets authors in his clutches, 
That they have just completed stories, 
“Just added on the final touches?” 
And why are these productions always 
So much more beautiful and splendid 
Than any that their author’s gave 
The world before their days were ended? 
—S. E. Kiser,in Chicago Record-Herald. 


She (bored) —‘‘No, Mr. Lytely, I can never love 
you. I honor and respect you. I am sure you 
would make some other woman a good husband. 
I~” He—“Well,—er give me a letter of rec- 
ommendation to my next place?”’—Tid-Bits. 


A preacher who went to a Kentucky parish where 
the parishioners bred horses, was asked to invite 
the prayers of the congregation for Lucy Gray. He 
idso. They prayed three Sundays for Lucy Gray. 
On the fourth he was told he need not do it any 
more. “Why.” said the preacher, “ is she dead?” 
No,” answered the man, “she won the Derby.”— 

n Francisco Argonaut. : 











Locations of 
Tiffany & Co.’s 


TIFFANY & CoO. se 


Diamond and Gem Merchants, Gold Jewelry, Gold, and 
and Silver Smiths, Stationers, and Silver Objects and 
Dealers in Artistic Merchandise Enamels, Gallery 29, 


Fine Arts Building 


L O V I N G C U Pp S Gem Minerals, 


Block 40, Mines 


Rich Sterling Silver Cups Building 


for Prizes or Presentation Visitors to New York 
6 inches high, 2handies,........ $25 to $30 are cordially invited 
to view the objects 
& * ae tee ... 40 upward of interest in 
‘“ oe ‘“ Tiffany & Co.’s 
7 ee. Th Establishment 
8w 9" Ty )- sdeiaiaiaacenih saa 95, 100, 110 
a - In addition to an 
10 saeeniagmenannne 150 upward unequalled stock of 
2 « se 200 “ rich gem jewelry, 


silverware, bronze, 
Photographs of the abobe or larger and fine porcelains, 


and richer cups upon request their various depart- 
ments include many 


SMALL PRIZE CUPS een ataaail 


STERLING SILVER, GOLD LINED and curiosities 
collected throughout 

3 inches high, no handles, .......... $4 and $5 the world 

3% “ wae Seon 9, 10, 12 Visitors incur no ob- 
ligation to purchase 

1A “ “ “ce ’ 
3% See oer ae 15 and may study ob- 
4y% “ a RA 14 and 15 jects of interest with 


the same deliberation 
as in a museum 


Ebonized wood bases, $1 and $1.50 extra 














‘Union Square, New York 











Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers. They never sell to other dealers 














The Book of One Hundred Houses 


4to Cloth, $3.20 net ; By mail, $3.40. Beautifully Illustrated. 


This volume contains descriptions and pictures of the best houses that have been presented in THe House BreaurTirvut since 
it started five years ago. It isa companion volume to ‘‘ Successful Houses,’’ which has proved so helpful to our subscribers. Here 
each room in the house is described, and appropriate decorations suggested. In ‘‘One Hundred Houses”’ the editor has chosen 
one hundred complete houses which are furnished throughout in good taste. The great number of houses described permits a lengthy 
description of every kind of building, from a modest city flat to a country estate. It has an illustration on nearly every page, and is 
handsomely printed and bound. 

There could be no gift more appropriate for those about to build or redecorate their homes. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR THE PUBLISHERS 


HERBERT S. STONE @ CO. - 11 Eldredge Court, Chicago 
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JOHN L. NELSON é> BRO. CO. 
48 JACKSON BOULEVARD : :: CHICAGO 








New Effects in Exclusive 


Wall-Papers 
Dainty Chintzes 
Choice Cretonnes 














JOHN L. NELSON é&» BRO. CO. 
48 JACKSON BOULEVARD : :: CHICAGO 


Write for Booklet—** YOUR HOME"—An Aid to Beautify It. 





OXIDE OF ZINC 


In combination with white lead or other pigments will prevent paint from chalking or peel- 
ing. Used asa finishing coat over white lead it will add fifty per cent to the durability of 
the coating, and will keep it permanently white and lustrous. 


OUR PRACTICAL PAMPHLETS, FREE 
* THE PAINT QUESTION” 
“PAINTS IN ARCHITECTURE” 
* FRENCH GOVERNMENT DECREES”™ 
“SPECIFICATIONS FOR ARCHITECTS” 
“PAINT: HOW, WHY, AND WHEN” 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CoO. 


71 Broadway, New ork 


We do not grind zinc in oil. List of zinc paint manufacturers is furnished on request 





Unique Finish 
For all Woods 


These are perfectly dead in effect and 
bring out the grain of the 1d beauti- 
fully. 


Nothing Like Them Ever 
Before Shown 

















The labor expense is ve! , and 

’ inexpensive woods, such as Georgia Pine, 

naa give extremely hands They 

We have published at great expense, a beautiful 8x11 are being specified b chitects for 

24-page book, entitled the Home Ideal, by Margaret finest residence interiors. Shown ina 

Greenleaf, profusely illustrated with 12 artistic half-page variety of shades. If you « plate 

half-tones of interiors from life, also 14 colored panelsin building or refinishing, we shall be 

dead stained finish, showing the effects upon various woods. pleased to send you, on receipt of ten 

It is full of advice and suggestion by a writer of exquisite cents in stamps, a set of six pine and 

taste and long experience, including furnishings, decora- oak finished panels in shades dé sired, 

tions, hangings, and color schemes for costly as well as Or, ON request we shall be pleased to 

simple houses—new and old. Thoroughly practical. Sent mail you a sample panel in any one 
postpaid for 10 cents (stamps or silver). shade. 


Chicago Varnish Co. 27Vecc sicor Now York 





BANKO-WARE 
By OLIVE PERCIVAL 


PW \HE Japanese cannot understand the 
tiality of Europeans and Americans for the 
overgilded, overdecorated porcelains of their 
country, and their entire disregard and 

neglect of banko pottery. To be esteemed 

Japanese connoisseur, Satsuma (for example) 

yw a fine and even crackle on its old-ivory- 
face, and little more in the way of decora- 
any at all) than a crest; but the forej 

emands Satsuma with the surface completely 
under many colored pastes and gorgeous 

“ h gilding. Except as something astonish- 

eap, banko is to him unknown. The 

now is that very little good banko (outside 
nuseums) will ever be seen again, as the 
of the banko potteries in Japan are amo 
ing commercial spirits of the country, an 
ly careless of everything except to fill their 
s orders for the foreign trade as quickly 
heaply as possible. > 
has always been almost ignored by foreign 
Bowes speaks of it, but only slightingly; 
Denton of Kyoto asserts that an apprecia- 
banko in Dai Nippon is an open sesame 
nnermost circle of the elect, as it is held 
ly the born lover of ceramics can properly 
the charm and the art of this quaint 





OME MODERN BANKO TEA-POTS 


nade of any rare kaolin, but of humble, 
and it has almost no intrinsic value, 
it artistic one 3ut in a country like 
trinsic value was not paramount, the 
ssibility was enough, and simplicity was 
’ that was —— The artist-potter 
" take a sheet of the beautifully pliable (yet 
nko clay and fashion a tea-pot, a plaque, 
a bottle with his thumb and finger, using 
ll, and sometimes not even a spatula. 
H nold and press and manipulate at will 
two pennysworth of clay, and “behold, a 
rth the ransom of a great warrior!’ 
> a good piece of banko cannot be devoid 
rsonal element, of the absorbed interest 
ing, intelligent personality of the worker, 
eat a charm in any of the arts. 
potter once took care that all finger- 
ndentations of the thumb-nail (neces- 
is he fashioned the object, with many 
pinchings, from the responsive clay) 
‘rated. There is no doubt as to the 
these, vet there were many others, 
vhen the objects were tea-pots. 
f the thinness of paper, the handles 
xquisite patterns Rie weiter in them, 
ly formed rings jingling from the top; 
knobs on the lids turned round and 
hidden sockets in such a fascinating, 
way. Oh! the little banko tea-pots 
ind more years ago! Where are they 
nd shall we never see any more like them? 
unglazed, dark brown, or dull red, or 
or lilac, or white, or buff, and they 
ll sizes that were dainty, and in all forms 
urprising and admirable; furthermore, 
not always expensive. 
were always beautifully made little 
} never a trace of this sad haste of to-day. 
The rite decoration was a flight of storks in 
mel, or falling maple leaves in autumn 
nany seals imprinted in the biscuit, 
May you live ten thousand years,” 
nd autumns.,” or some other equally 
for a long life. 
re takes its name from the seal originally 
1] t, the literal translation of the seal 
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“Ancient ten thousand.’’ On a tea-pot in 
the writer’s collection, a tea-pot with the capacity 
of just four thimbles, this seal is repeated ten times. 
The seal of the potter and the pottery also appear, 
and heighten the decorative effect. , 

The most common aoe of the potteries until 
within a few years has been tea-pots, but now 
(such strict attention does the new, commercial 
Japan pay to the requirements of the foreign 
markets) every tea-pot is accompanied by a cream- 
pitcher and a sugar-bowl. Frequently (too fre- 
uently) these are made of very cleverly marbled 
4s  bedight with cheap gilt, but they have little 
twisted handles of wistaria stems that are charm- 
ing; yet, because they were not understood and 
we By these new banko pieces show never a thumb- 
mark or seal, and the decorations are so weak as 
tobe an affront to the taste of the American _~ 

One of the most charming specimens of Ko- 
banko ever imported to America was an ancient 
brown plaque (about twelve inches in diameter), 
covered on the upper side with a gem-like glaze 
of jade-green, and decorated with a flight of storks 
The American owner refused many desperate offers 
from Japanese banko-lovers, but finally sold it for 
$750. All banko is not Ko-banko (the “honorable 
* antique”), but one would be satisfied could he 
occasionally find a really good modern bit. 

The brown banko, if without potter’s marks, is 
apt to be confused with Bizen, yet Bizen is the 
hardest ware made in Japan, sometimes being 
subjected to heat for thirty consecutive days. It 
is as frail in appearance as banko, nevertheless, and 
uite as light. The chiefdistinguishing mark of 
izen is that the decoration is usually incised. 
Small, undecorated pieces of the dull red Tokonabe 
ware are frequently sold for banko, but Tokonabe 
isa heavier ware, and the pieces are always shaped 
on the wheel. 


SECOND-HAND EXPERI- 
ENCES IN ENGLAND 


Continued from page 13) 





“John Knox’s old house is a resort for 
bibliophiles.”’ 


shoulders, and a tilt of the eyebrow will often tell 
more than words. The American may be a victim 
of the second-hand dealer’s cupidity, but the dealer 
fails to see that the American always gets his 
money’s worth out of the situation, if not out of the 
pewter tankard he bought. 

Trailing old porringers or lanterns through Eng- 
and give a new zest to travel, and when one has 
discovered some half-dozen times that the pewter 
was made yesterday or that the lantern came from 
Birmingham not later than 1903 the stay-at-home 
will understand why the majority of travelers, 
eminine travelers, put aside their desire for an- 
tiques, to be picked up for nothing, and join the 
throng at the glove counter in Regent Street. 
Gloves may not be historic, but they are useful, and 
it 8 pleasant to know that one’s purchases when 


shopping abroad have some commendable quality. 





PICTURESQUE COTTAGES 


I have designs for you no matter what kind of a cottage you want to build, where it is to be, 
or how much to cost. All of them are picturesque outside, comfortable inside, and econom- 
ically built throughout, If I haven’t what you want already, I design it specially for you. 


Picturesque Cottages (1904) Containing Original and Beautiful Designs for Sub- 


urban Homes from $2,500 to $6,000. Price by mail, $1.00. 












Picturesque Summer Cottages {21 22/.0)- 5, Dens, (oe Simmer Homes 

4 Vol. 3(1903 Edition). I yns for Stone, Shi le, 

Picturesque Summer Cottages and Rusti Semana Cottages and Sungeicun. "Price 
by mail. $1.00. 

E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, H-1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES, 1904 


MR. E. S. CHILD, Architect, announces the publication of an 
enlarged edition of Colonial Houses. This is an illustration in 
miniature of one of the new designs{ This book has had more 
thought and labor expended on it than any of its predecessors. It 
contains floor plans, descriptions, estimates, and correctly drawn 
perspectives. fn design, and in its value to all who intend to build 
a beautiful home, it is unlike any other publications. 

Price of Colonial Houses, $2.00, delivered by express prepaid. 
Address: E.S. CHILD, Architect, Room 20, 60 New St., NEW YORK 
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ITABLE 


HENRY B.HYDE 


JWALEXANDER }H HYDE 


WHEN THE AUTUMN 4% 


of your life arrives,what 
will you gather as the fruit of your 
labors? 
An adequate Continuous Instalment 
Endowment in the Equitable will pro- 
vide for every year of the winter.as 
well as of the autumn of your life. 
And if you die prematurely it will pro- 
vide for every year of your loved 
one's life. 


; 


Opportunities for-men at a ~ 
E. TARBELL, 2nd Vice P 


Apply to GAGE 


eoreser 
resident 


For full information fill out this coupon or write 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Derr. No. 109 





Please send me information regarding a Continuous Instalment Endowment for $ 
& 4 


~ 


if issued to a person years of aye, beneficiary years of age 


Name. 


ch thchepbcnandebedewisdrnniénnd seme 
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Distinc- 
tion in 
Stained 
GLASS 


And leaded windows is 
possible, even if the de- 
sign is most simple, if 
ou will consult with us. 
We employ the ablest 
artists and colorists and 
our work has a high rank 
in the esteem of compe- 
tent architects. If you 
are building or interested 
in the embellishment of 
your home or any other 
building, you should see 
our productions. 

e submit samples, 
photographs, and designs 
on request. Write for our 
* Question Blank*’ and 
printed matter; of great 
assistance in the selection 
of suitable designs. 


The Flanagan & 
Biedenweg Co. 


55 Illinois Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














WOULD IT PLEASE YOU 
to have Freesias in flower at Christmas? 


You can have them if you plant now. Enough mammoth bulbs 
for a pot, cultural directions, and My Little Brown Book of 
Dutch Bulbs, just out, larger, neater, and better than ever, in 
which I will give you some other Christmas suggestions, and 
containing a selected list of Dutch Bulbs, all for 10 cents. 


HENRY SAXTON ADAMS, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





SUCCESSFUL HOUSE is a 
house built and furnished in har- 
monious good taste. It should be comfort- 
able, individual, practical, and pleasant. 
Man responds to his environment, and 
beauty in the home means much toward 


beauty in life. 
























double-headed carpet 
tack is the only perfect one 
ever made. It is of best Swede’s 
fron, will never bend or break. Heads 
cannot come off; the dagger point makes it 
easy to drive; the double head enables a child 
to draw it with ease. The old-fashioned carpet 
tacks mean broken backs, bruised fingers, and torn 
carpets at house-cleaning time. 


You Save Time, Temper, and Carpets 


by using the new double-head carpet tacks. They are 
far cheaper than other tacks because they may be 
used again and again. Insist on getting the best 
for your money. 5c and 10c packages at grocers, 
hardware and department stores. Accept no 
other. If not to be had of your dealer, send 
his name with 5c for package by mail. 
Pritchard Mfg. Company, 
187 Main St. W., Rochester, N, ¥. 
Novelty Makers to the 
Ameriean People. 
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FLOWERS IN THE HOME 
GROUNDS 


rT N the growing of flowers for their landscape 
effect, to produce a home picture,’’ writes 
Professor F’. W. Card, ‘‘they will give the best 
effect if found in groups about the borders 
of the grounds, or massed against the founda- 
tions of buildings. They may well serve as a fore 
ground for groups of shrubbery, or in young planta 
tions may supplement the effect of scanty foliage 
where shrubs are being established. For this use 
they should not occupy beds, but, so far as possible 
be left to their own careless grace Che objection 
to this method of growing is that soil conditions are 
likely to be less favorable. The grass encroaches 
upon their territory, and other roots may usurp the 
food and moisture which belongs to them. Com 
monly, therefore, the individual plants will not 
thrive so well, and this method will be less satisfa: 
tory for cut flowers than the one previously de 
scribed. For such use perennial plants are ofter 
preferable. Peonies, columbines, and similar plants 
thrive with less care and endure neglect better thar 
annuals. Some classes of bulb 
this purpose. Narcissus will thrive year after year 
in the grass itself; even tulips will form a border for 
several seasons.” 


SUMMER WILD FLOWERS 


To find the pure white blossoms of the partridge 
vine one must seek the shac f the pine woods 
The flowers are always borne in pairs, each generally 
terminating in a short branch; r they give place 
to the curious double fruit when ripe and 
red, gives the plant its commo me. The flowers 
are tubular, with four flaring petals. On the front 
of these, as well as inside the tube, are numerous 
fine white hairs. making a mass that effectually 
prevents any wandering ant from crawling dow 
the tube and stealing the nectar 

I like to call the one-flowered Pyrola by the name 
which was given it by Dr. Asa Gray, the greatest 
of American botanists. He called it Moneses 
which means “single delight,’’ showing his appreci 
ation of the beauty of this little fairy. The wax-like 
blossom shows its relationship to the other Pyrolas, 
from which, however, it is easily distinguished by 
the single flower on each stalk 

The curious name of shinleaf 
tical-leaved Pyrola, is due to an old 
its leaves were applied for healing bruises on the 
human body. When in flower in midsummer it is 
a beautiful plant, being found in rich woods fron 
the Rocky Mountains eastward 

The false wintergreen, or 
bears a general resemblance to 
fragrant white flowers are borne in a spike on a 
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round-leaved Pyrol: 


stem varying greatly in height. though averaging 


perhaps twelve inches. 
PYRETHRUM 


This is commonly known as Persian or Dalmatia 








insect powder, or Buhach, and comes as a finely 
ground yellow meal with a pleasant, rather punger 

odor. It is a contact poison and most insects aré 
thrown into convulsions when they come under it 
influence. Unfortunately the material is quite 
expensive, and when exposed to the air quickly 
loses its effect. Its practical range is therefore 
limited, and it is chiefly useful on house plants and 
in‘ the conservatory. It is entirely harmless t 
vegetation and does not spot or mark even the most 
delicate flowers when used dry. It is usually better 
to apply when the plants are moist f the dusty 


appearance is objectionable, a decoction may be 


made by steeping one ounce in one quart of boiling 


water and then adding two or three quarts of cok 
water. Into this solution potted plants may bs 
dipped, or it may be sprayed with an atomizer. 
Professor J. B. Smith. 













Widest Range 
Style and Pr 4... 










Exclusive 


Superior Den 
esigns 


Facilities ~ 






Your Money Back 
| If Not Satisfied « 








send 
S. 


you our handsome new illustrated 
It shows 50 latest exclusive de- 
ns, and will save you money. 

We prepay freight to all 
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pints East of Mississippj 
River. Points beyond, 
pro-rata, : 

High-grade Oak Man- 
tels, complete with tiles 
and grate, $13.50 to $150. 

Thiscut gives youa fair 
idea of our prices. 

No. 867, beautiful gol- 
den oak, 7 feet high, 5 feet 
wide, handsome quar- 
tered oak veneered col- 
umns 3 inches in diam- 
eter, French beveled mir- 
ror 18x36, complete with 
best tiling and grate, 


$2 G.50 


delivered as above, on 
receipt of $26.50. 


Write for catalogue to-day. It’s FREE 


Cc. F. BROWER & CO. 


Department 24 Lexington, Ky. 











What the Critics Say 


House Beautirut brings so many 
suggestions as to beautifying the 
nd home that it deserves our highest 
It will strongly ap- 
every housewife and also to all lovers 
nd beauty within their own domain.— 


Limes 


nd appreciation. 


House BeautiFut is full of good 
stions for home builders who love artis- 
indings.—/Jersey City Evening Jour- 
















Send for our exquisitely illustrated (free) 
talogue No. 8C of Lace Curtains, Bed 





s,and Curtain Novelties. It 
ost authority on curtain fash- 
ws the advance styles at the 


t prices 
° ° 

Keith’s Furniture 

ogue No. &8F, illustratirg goo 
f Furniture for the home, will be 

ree to customers in the West and 
All the Furniture is of the Keith 
standard for more than a quarter 


entury. We pay freight and guarantee 
safe delivery. 


Robert Keith 
Furniture and Carpet Co. 
Dept. 8 





Kansas City, Mo. 
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IMPORTING AN ITALIAN 
GARDEN 


The Italian Garden is becoming more and more 
a recognized feature in American landscape garden- 
ing on the grounds of wealthy citizens. One of the 
most notable of these gardens has recently been 
established in Philadelphia by Mr. J. H. A. Klander, 
whose home is on Allegheny Avenue, of which this 
description has been given by a writer in the New 
York Tribune: 

It took many months of patient work to secure 
the pieces. The Italian government, always ready 
to step in e~ ey the selling of art treasures to 
foreigners, had to be reckoned with. Then the 
owners of the statues and columns valued their 
possessions at enormous prices. One by one all 
obstacles were overcome, the treasures carefully 

cked and shipped to this country, and now the 
garden is sues. 

From the street one sees a lawn of velvety smooth- 
ness. In the foreground are two spiral columns of 
red Verona marble, one bearing a bust of Galba, the 
other a bust of Augustus. These pieces are three 
centuries old, but have suffered little at the hands 
of the elements in Italy. Behind them one sees 
two Corinthian composite columns of Verona mar- 
ble of a different shade of red, and behind these 
again two more spiral columns like the first. In 
the rear of these rise twin Byzantine columns of the 
tenth century. The chief beauty of these is the 
delicate pattern of the carving; which covers the 
surface with a continual tracing of elephants, ser- 
pents, and dragons. 

In the background is the balustrade of marble 
that catches the eye at once. It is the most mag- 
nificent piece in the entire set. Originally it 
adorned the Ca’ d’Ore one of the Venetian palaces, 
built in the fourteenth century. The balustrade is 
twenty-eight feet long and five feet high, daintily 
and elaborately carved and bearing traces of the 
gilding which hands that turned to dust four cen- 
turies ago placed there. In front of the balustrade 
is a marble figure, the “Crouching Venus.’’ Two 
huge and ancient well curbs are seen in the front of 
the garden. 

Statues of Bacchus and Ariadne, marble figures 
from old sarcophagi, busts of Diana and Tiberius and 
Nero, each with a history of its own, are scattered 
about the garden, while gracefully carved marble 
seats round off the picture. 

The garden is a rectangle. It presents itself to 
the eye in an admirable perspective. The base lines 
made by the floor of grass, ascend toward the 
background, while the top lines, made by the tops 
of the various columns and statues, descend toward 
it.The side lines, one on the east, the other on the 
west, in like manner converge toward the marble 
ene, these lines also being formed of bal- 
anced rows of pillars and statuary, and they also 
draw together as they recede. 

Thus from a central point the eye can take in the 
entire garden at one time—a plain of grass that 
ascends and recedes; regularly balanced rows of 
marble columns and statues that converge and re- 
cede; and at the end a balustrade of openwork mar- 
ble, beautifully carved. 

Many of the pieces were injured slightly on the 
voyage, and an Italian sculptor has been at work 
on them, restoring the damaged parts and repair- 
ing the cracks in the ancient marble. Each sep- 
arate piece had to be passed on by the Italian gov- 
ernment before it was allowed to leave the country. 
A tax of five per cent had to be paid on the value 
of the pieces before they were taken from Italy, and 
fifty per cent import duty had to be paid before 
they were allowed to be brought through the Amer- 
lean custom house. 


Eddie—‘“‘Aren’t you sorry that you are an only 
child?” Freddie—“Oh, no; I don’t mind it, but 
it's tough on pa.” Eddie.—“How so?” Freddie— 

Well, you see, I’m getting too big for him to have 
to take me to the circus, and there aren’t any 
younger kids in the family for him to fall back on. 
—Brooklyn Life. P 


Naggus—‘“‘What are you going to do with the 
hero and heroine of that magazine story you’re run- 
ning now? Marry them?’ Borus—‘Certainly, 
they'll be married in the last chapter.” Naggus 
—"T'm glad of it. It will serve them right!’— 
Chicago Tribune. 








Buy an Exchangeable Book 


: AND A MAGAZINE YOU WILL ENJOY , 
{| For $3.25 you can have THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE for a year and in 
addition any new book published; no matter what the title, so long as 


the publisher’s price does not exceed $1.50. The book will be deliv- 
ered to you in a “Tabard Inn” cloth case. It will be exchangeable 
at any “ Tabard Inn” library in America or England whenever you 
like and as often as you like at a cost of only five cents for each ex- 
change. There are no membership fees, no fines, no other charges 
of any kind. You are free to do as you please with the book. 
There are already in the “Tarbard Inn” libraries of the United 
States more than 500,000 books to choose from. THE BOOKLOVERS 
MAGAZINE sells everywhere for 25 cents a copy, or three dollars a 
year. Look it up on your news stand. It stands in the very front 
rank with the leading magazines of the country. Send $3.25 by check 
or registered letter to the address below, using the application blank. 
Tear along this Line -------------------- 





-~ 





Application Blank 


THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE inte 1904 
1323 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA » 
DeAR Sirs: I send herewith my check for $3.25, for which please enter me as a subscriber to 

The Booklovers Magazine for one year, beginning with the..................seeeeeees- 

““X"’ opposite the book 1 wish sent me in a Tabard Inn cloth case. 


..issue. I have put an 


FEINED scccccncencances coves nevncececese0b0ess 60bhee eens 600eneebeens seks «.0008800ssnsenanse 
BE Bin tkda 0000.0080 5 -cccunemenecns tenance «Penns 00.0400 cedissdotosincones 
PARTIAL LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
Pe Francis Lynde THE GIVERS ..+.+..Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


THE CASTAWAY .............Halle Erminie Rives 


: IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE Miriam Michelson 
THE SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN 


BY SNARE OF LOVE......Arthur W. Marchmont 
CROSSING 


Robert W. Chambers THE CROSSING...... -++++-.... Winston Churchill 
BRED IN THE BONE........ Thomas Nelson Page SoEeeEs Gaul. 
GRATE BAGTAME. «0.0. 6 00ss.cccccce: E. L. Voynich ‘Agnes Surbrid 
THE SINGULAR MISS SMITH ; THE SEINERS..... : ......J. B. Connolly 

Florence M. Kingsley THE QUEEN’S QUAIR Maurice Hewlett 


THE WOMAN ERRANT ‘‘The Commuter’s Wife’’ THE SILENT PLACES. ... Stewart Edward White 
NOTE—If this list does not contain the book you want, select any $1.50 book published. 
































Ossining, N. Y. 


for the Christmas holidays. 
sured prompt delivery. 


in any wood, and at any place. 


Designs, catalogues, etc., furnished on application. 


Address, 


The Shop, Ossining, N. Y. 


The Craftsman’s Shop 


The Craftsman’s Shop is now prepared to take care of orders 
Orders placed now will be as- 


The Shop undertakes the preparation of special designs for 
interior woodwork, or the carrying out of architects’ drawings 


Special attention given to the furniture for college fraternity 
houses, libraries, dining-rooms, halls, and hotel writing-rooms. 
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OSC 


PIANOS 


Established in 1851 


They occupy an unassailable position 
among the pianos of the world because 


They Excel in 
Artistic Quality 


and in exclusive features that give dis- 
tinctiveness and value. 


@_ By our easy payment plan, every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a VOSE 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old instru- 
ments in exchange, and deliver the piano in 
your house free of expense. You can deal with 
us at a distant point the same as in Boston. 











@ Send for catalogue and full information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 BOYLSTON STREET. BOSTON 











QUESTIONS 


AND 


ANSWERS 








Ideal Gift Books 


A BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HUMOROUS VERSE 


16mo. $1.25. A small volume containing the best humorous 
poems by Americans. 


A BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HUMOROUS PROSE 


16mo. $1.25. This volume includes extracts from the works 
of the best American humorists. Nearly every one of note is repre- 
sented, from Artemus Ward to Mr. Dooley. 





Published by HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 
CHICAGO 
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E want to send 

FREE toevery 

reader of this 
magazine our new I08- 
page catalogue contain- 
ing Over 200 photo en- 
gravings of original de- 
signs of “Kenilworth” 
Hand Made, and “ Phil- 
ippine Fibre” Furniture. 


Sold 
Direct from Factory 


at prices that are attract- 
ive. Whatever you buy 
of us is “on approval.” If not entirely satis- 
factory in design, quality, and price, you can 
return it at our expense. You'll find in this 
catalogue not only the solid, substantial, made- 
to-last Mission and Morris styles, 
but many novelties in tables, 
desks, chairs, work tables, etc., 
that make useful, economical, 
and lasting presents. Write for 
the book now. 


THE COOK CO. 


424 Pine Street 
Tabourette 








“ Kenilworth’? Book Case 
$4. Price, $25.00 











MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA $4.75 
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The editor of this department wil! be glad to describe in 


detail the decoration of a single ri.om, or to give general sug 
gestions for several rooms, in reply to each letter. But it is 
necessary to charge a smal! fee for detailed plans for an en 
tire floor or for the house as a whole. Replies will be sent by 


mailif stamps are enclosed. 

The editor begs that questions be a 
written on one side of the paper only 
should be written on plans anu letters 


sible and 
of sender 











A Small Bedroom 

Will you kindly advise me about the furnishings 
for my bedroom. The room is small and I have a 
quartered oak chiffonier, writing-desk, and small 
table, and a single iron bed with brass trimmings. 
The woodwork is Georgia pine. There is a plain 
matting on the floor and a south and west window 
exposures. The walks are to be tinted. Will you 
please suggest what color to use, what kind of rugs 
to have on the floor, and what kind of hangings to 
have at the windows, doors, bed, and dressing-table? 
I shall utilize a plain oblong table for a dressing- 
table. I had planned to cover the lower part with 
a flounce of thin white goods over thicker material 
corresponding in color to the tinting of the walls 
Can you suggest anything better? Would you ad- 
vise using a bolster or pillows on the bed? J. c. 

Instead of tinting the walls-of the bedroom we 
would suggest a paper in lavender design, wistaria 
or lilacs with many green leaves. At the doors 
hang portiéres of green denim and repeat this color 
at the windows, unless you prefe1 muslin, 
which is always suitable fora bedroom. Use cotton 
rugs of Japanese or American make in green and 
écru. These will be effective on the matting 
the dressing-table with dotted Swiss or an organdie 
with a delicate lavender and green pattern. Have 
nothing about the table that will not wash The 
woodwork could either be painted green or ivory 
white, or it could be left as it is now 
is used as a sitting-room a cretonne 
bed would be desirable with slips for 
the same material. This cretonne should 
the same general color scheme—green and lavender. 
With this arrangement no bolster is needed. A 
screen of Japanese cedar would be convenient, and 
if made with a green frame w 
well as useful. 


white 


Cover 


If the room 


cover for the 
the pillows of 


carry out 


uld be decorative as 


General Instructions 

The rooms about which I wish to ask are the hall, 
wg or drawing-room, library, and dining-room 

e hall and parlor open into each other by a single 
sliding door; the parlor and library also open into 
one another by double sliding doors, and the library 
opens into dining-room by single sliding door 

My idea of the hall (north side) is an old rose 
with oak paneling, stairway of oak, the parlor old 
ivory enameled woodwork; library (south side) old 
blue, dark oak, same as hall, paneled bookcase 
built in, and window-seat. Dining-room (north 
side) pumpkin color, woodwork oak, same as hall, 
no paneling. 

Do you think it best to leave the hall, library, 
and dining-room in rough sand finished walls and 
tint them in the shades I have mentioned, or to 
smooth the walls and use a grass-cloth or burlap 
the same shades I have mentioned? 

As the hall is small, do you advise paneling the 

walls and stairway, if so, what height? Iam a littl 
afraid the hall will have a boxed appearance paneled 
The ceiling will not be beamed. The hall will be 
well lighted. 
Shall I use a fitted carpet to hall or use a rug, as 
the floor will not be hard wood, but can be stained 
dark oak and oiled? What color for rug, and suit 
able furniture for same, which I will have to buy 
Also suitable materials for portiéres and curtains 
and color of same. 

The library: If I use old blue tint on side walls 
what color shall I use on ceiling? I thought to 
have angle molding in this room and panel same 


ee 


Paint in the Fall 


If you’re going to paint 
next Spring; doit now instead, 
The hot sun is paint’s worst 
enemy; dries out the oil. 

Fall painting is best; the paint 
gets seasoned before the sun gets 


ur property will be best pro- 
tected with Devoe Lead and Zinc 
paint; the purest materials, per- 
tectly mixed, ready to use. 

Don’t let your painter use any- 


hing less; the best doesn’t cost 
; much as the next best. 


Devor & Raynotps Company 





I ANDOLPH STREET : CHICAGO 
FULTON AND WILLIAM STREETS, NEW YORK 
Wardon Allan Curtis says that some of the extra- 






»s in “The Strange Adventures of Mr. Middleton” 
nded upon fact. The first part of “The Pleasant Ad- 
»f Doctor McDill,” the most remarkable of them all, 
rting point in fact. In the story as it actually ha 
pe onspirators succeeded in killing the doctor at their 
fir mpt. As Mr. Curtis tells the tale, the doctor proves 
t nious for his enemies. His pleasant little revenge 
1 m is describedin grim detail. The sarcastic girl at 
tl y counter and her meeting with the unknown whois 
I ¢ razors has also its basis in fact. Even the extraordi- 
na ry of the African geese isnotaltogetheramyth. Aman 
at island raises them and thcy average seventy pounds 
in ¥ it. The elixir that causes growth i: the real or pre 
ter invention of a professor at the University of France, 
’ Unpleasant Adventure of the Faithless Woman,” a 
suspended animation, the premises are substantiated 
n extent by the legend of the man buried in the time 
nder the Great, and the story of the rajah who died to 
stice and came to life when a new viceroy wasin- 
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THE ONLY SAFETY PIN 
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JUDSON PIN CO.MFGRS. 
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room up to height of about 5} feet. What think 
you? Would you advise picture molding, too, if 
not, how shall I hang pictures without injury to 
plastered walls? 

The dining-room is a north room and I thought 
about it in pum kin color, the woodwork and man- 
tel oak same as library. Shall I use a plate-rail and 
angle molding? There will be no paneling in this 
room. What color for ceiling? The floor will also 
be of pine, but can be stained. Please advise what 
to use on floor, and color satisfactory with pumpkin- 
colored walls. Will buy new furniture for this room 
which will be oak, as this is such a dusty country 

I have some very fine old paintings, but do not 
know the proper setting for them. 

I also fora two stork panels in plaster paris, 
what do you think of placing them in the plastered 
wall in library? The background ranges from dark 
brown to light buff. Please advise me of the 

roper setting of these panels, and also of a pansy 
ie. wood painted. 3. P. K. 


The color schemes planned for your house are ex- 
cellent, and meet with ourapproval. Rough plaster 
in all the rooms would be a trifle monotonous. In 
the dining-room and hall it would be appropriate, 
but for the library and parlor would suggest grass- 
cloth or burlap. Grass-cloth is better for the par- 
lor, its lighter weight making it more appropriate 
for that room than burlap. You will have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining pumpkin-yellow in a stain, but 
blue is a hard color to secure, and old rose is apt to 
be unsatisfactory. The blue may be found in both 
grass-cloth and burlap, in fabricona, and occasion- 
ally in paper. Either burlap or fabricona would be 
effective in the library 

A large hall when paneled produces a fine effect, 
but a small hall, when paneled from floor to ceiling, 
has a boxed appearance. 

The sample of oak which you send us is good in 
tone, but too highly polished. It does not wear well 
when finished in this manner, nor harmonize with 
wall-paper and furniture. French finish, as it is 
called, is seldom used now outside of piano fac- 
tories. Rugs for the floors are advised rather than 
carpets. The floors can be made both attractive 
and durable by the use of good floor polish. Rugs 
will cost more in the beginning than carpets, but 
will be more economical in the end, as we have 
stated many times in our columns. 

In buying new furniture it would be well to use 
oak for the hall, the dining-room, and the library, 
and mahogany for the parlor. With pumpkin yel- 
low walls, the stain for both woodwork and furni- 
ture should be darker than antique oak. The ceil- 
ings in the various rooms should be a lighter tone 
than the side walls. Angle moldings would be a 
great improvement in all the rooms, and in that 
case picture-moldings would not be needed, for 
the angle moldings can be furnished with grooves 
for picture hooks. A professional picture-hanger 
would be able to fasten your pictures to the walls 
without injuring the plaster, and where this method 
can be carried out we think it more desirable than to 
use the old-fashioned combination of hooks and wire. 

Velour would be better for the upholstered fur- 
niture than the Pullman plush of which you sveak. 
Buff and old blue would be harmonious for the rugs, 
ora plain blue Wilton rug of large dimensions could 
be used. In the dining-room rugs in brown, blues, 
or very subdued reds. 

Velour, taffeta corduroy, or raw silk, would be 
desirable for portiéres. It is difficult to be specific 
about curtains, so much depends upon what you 
wish to spend. Figured madras in green, brown, or 
yellow would be effective in the dining-room. 
Cream-colored net of a coarse texture would be 
equally good in the library, and in the parlor a finer 
net of ivory white would be attractive. 


ALICE E. NEALE 


1 10I-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Bldg. 
34 WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 
AND 
22 THIRTY-THIRD STREET WEST 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
NEW YORK CITY 


Interiors Designed, Decorated 
and Furnished. 


A Specialty made of 
Country Houses. 


SPECIAL STUFFS 


Selections made for all Interior 
Work. 


Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 


Re-finish Your Furniture 


DULLINE 


gives that rich, an- 
tique appearance so 
highly desired to 
tables, pianos, book 
cases, dressers, etc. 
Anyone can apply 
it. It completel 
covers and fills all 
mars and scratches, 
giving a perfect 
finish. 

Imperial Furni- 
ture Polish is a 
complete furniture 
dressing. It gives 
the light, glossy ef- 
fect of fine French 
varnish. It is the same polish that is used 
by high-grade furniture makers. Easily 
applied — dries instantly—never gummy. 








Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Do want everything printed in the newspa; magazine 
and t press of the United States on any pastinalen exkiont . 
Send us your order, describing what you want us to clip, en- 
close $3.00 and we will send gon Sur service for oné month, mail- 
ing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 
United States Press Clipping Bureau 


153 La Salle St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Send for FREE illustrated booklet to-day. 


Prices: Dulline, soc per box, rubbing pad included, 
prepaid. 
Imperial Furniture Polish, 50c per bottle, pre- 
paid. 


DULLINE COMPANY 


578 N. Prospect St., CRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








ug. 15 to Sept. 10, inclusive. 


Correspondingly low rates from other points. 


| SPECIAL TRAINS 


ii Personall 
for San 


Conducted, leave Chicago August 18 and 25 
rancisco via the Chicago, Union Pacific and 


| North-Western Line. Stop-overs at Denver, Colorado 
i\ Springs and Salt Lake City, with side trips at a 


\\ minimum of expense. 


3 \\ 


\\ 


\ No extra charge for travel on these special trains. 


These low-rate tickets also good on fast daily trains, including The Overland 
\\, Limited, a solid through train o day in the year, less than three 
\ — to the Coast, over the only 


double-track railway between 


hicago and the Missouri River, via the most direct route 
\\ across the American Continent. 


The Best of Everything. 


Send 2-cent stamp for itineraries and full particulars concerning 
this unusual opportunity to visit the Coast at a minimum of 
expense. All agents sell tickets via this line. 


Pase’r Traffic et C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO. 
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ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY 





CHICAGO 
FROST & GRANGER 
Architects, 806 The Temple, 184 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





EMERY STANFORD HALL 


Architect, Successor to Harvey L. Page & Co. Suite g18, 153 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 





K. E. JYRCH 
Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey Streets, 
Chicago. Telephone Ogden-715 
Approximate estimates and other preliminary consultations 
given free of charge. 





ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 


Architect, t107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Artistic Houses, Grounds and Interiors. 





DAYTON, OHIO 
F. M. ANDREWS 


Architect, 914-919 Reibold Bldg., Dayton, O. Modern Homes 
and Business Bloc s. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FRANK H. NUTTER 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Parks, Cemeteries, Public and Private Grounds. Correspond- 
ence Solicited. 710 Sykes Block, 254-256 Hennepin Ave. 





SOUTH BEND, IND. 
ROLLAND ADELSPERGER 
ARCHITECT 


THE HOME THE YARD 


The oil-pictures in heavy frames would be too 
massive for your parlor. Either the library or the 
hall would be a better place for ther Che hanging 
of many pictures is not advised for the library 
This room is mainly for books 
their rightful place also. In this connection, a1 
article appeared in THE House Bra L for 
March, entitled “What to Hang o1 
which would undoubtedly be of service to you 
Possibly the plaster panels of which yo 
be used in the library. 
flat wood the color of the darkest shade’in the 
plaster. The pansy frieze better be used in one of 
the bedrooms. We think it would hardly be appro 
priate in the parlor. 


Old China. 


From time to time I have seen answers in your 
columns regarding old china, furniture, ete., which 
have interested me very much. I am nota collector 
but I have —_ together a few pieces of blue 
china, and I should be gl: ud t youl nion 

One plate is a winter scene of _ Pittst eld, Massa 
chusetts, which I believe is valuable. Can you give 
me something of its history? It is a beautiful color. 
Another treasured thing is a blue pitcher with a 
landscape of English character on it, no mark 
There is an old willow plate and a plate with a blu 
border dotted with stars. There is a much worn 
monogram in the center. A final piece is a sugar 
bowl of silver luster, of pretty pattern, but hy 
crackled. I shall appreciate your suggestions 
You once helped me with my house, so I come to 
you now with my old china ‘ M 


The Pittsfield plate is a collector’s piece, and you 
might turn collector with this interest spe 1 
as a beginning. It was made by ‘ 
owned the Cobridge pottery works from 1819 


They should be framed i 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REFERENCE DIRECTORY 


1829. Itisa tradition that a merchant of Pittsfield 
had a drawing made of the church and sent it to 
England to be used as a decoration on table-war« 
Various American views were used then much as 





ART GLASS 


SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


CEMENT WORK AND FIRE-PROOF 
FLOORS 


RUDOLPH S. BLOME CO., Bank Floor, Unity 
Building, Chicago. 


DUMB WAITERS AND HAND ELEVA- 
TORS 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 86 Carroll 


Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Manufacturers 
of the Sedgwick Patent. 


FPIRE-PROOFING 


THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 
171 Lake St., Chicago, 121 Liberty St., New 
York. Thorough protection against fire at 
smail cost. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 


THE ALMINI COMPANY, 107 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, General 
Painting, Wall-Papers. 


METAL TILES 


MERCHANT & CO., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Send for booklet illus- 
trating Metal Spanish Tiles. 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS 
BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 
PUMPS, ETC. 


Soft Water throughout the house with the “Im- 
proved Eureka” Water Lift. THE BISHOP 
& BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


they are to-day. A hundred years hence the blue 
souvenir plates that are now made in such quanti 
ties may be of equal value. The new blue is made 
by “‘Wedgwood,”’ a descendant of Josiah 
inferior to the deep, rich coloring of the famous 
Staffordshire pieces. The bor 
plates are very poor. They are badly drawn and 
badly printed. The views have the quality of col- 
ored photographs. They lack the charm of the 
old scenes, which were often very untrue to life 

The Pittsfield scene is well drawn and is perhaps 
one of the most consistent of the old designs. The 
border has three medallions of the church inter- 
spersed with flowers. 

The pitcher is one of the pastoral designs made by 
some Staffordshire potter. Without a more definite 
description we cannot locate it. English views 
have not the value of the American ones, but they 
are usually more accurate. 

Willow ware is too well known for extended com- 
ment. It was first made by Thomas Turner at 
Caughley about 1780 and has been made ever 
since. There are few Turner pieces in existence. 
Most of the so-called old willow is about sixty years 
old. Your plate may belong to that period, and it 
may be quite new. 

Silver luster is always interesting, no n 
defaced. Your sugar-bowl is probably fluted, with 
small, ear-shaped handles. This ware does not 
bring the high prices that it did ten years ago 
Possibly the new luster, which is a poor imitation of 
the real, may have lessened the value of the old 
China-lovers long cherished the hope that the 
lusters might escape imitation. The new copper 
and silver pieces do not deceive any one save the 
novice, but they have lessened the value of the old, 
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ROOFING TIN 
LOR OLD STYLE” Roofing Fly the 


st grade Roofing Tin made. N.& G 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. the 
rs, will se nd their monthly magazine, 


ARROW,” 
ng Tir 


ROOF VENTILATORS 
HANT & CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 
inufacturers of the. “Star” Ve ntilator: 


t 


r booklet. 


TIN ROOFING 
CHANT’S OLD METHOD” is the 
standard Roofing Tin made, Merchant 
Inc., Philadelphia, Mfrs. Send for 
Good and Bad Tin.” 


to those interested in a good 








[RECTORY OF SCHOOLS 


{MERICAN SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


3309 Armour Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
truction is offered in twelve subjects; 
been especially prepared for home- 





sce lo show ho »w simple, interesting, and hel 
FREE SSONS f re our lessons, sanubne inetamiianeell = 
who apply at once, in “Chemistry of the 
comprising C hemistry of W ater, Air, 
n,etc.,etc. Send fifty cents in stamps for 
yunt will be credited on the tuition 
yntinued and will be returned it it is not, 
ttalogue giving fudl synopses of all su 
ts sent on request, 


Household" —Part 1., 


This am 








THE HIGHROAD” 


ublished by Herbert S. Stone & Co, 
story of an ambitious American widow, 
let 1es to give her oes the 
advantages which she herself lacked. 
; clever enough to succeed in spite of 
and obscurity. The story of the way 
i1ys her réle and marries her daughters 
the rich and great is said to be im- 
y entertaining. It bears every evidence 
+ a record of spicy facts, but the author 
it it is all fiction. 

















Rheumatism 


DRAWN OUT THROUGH 
THE FEET 


POISONS QUICKLY ABSORBED BY MAGIC FOOT DRAFTS 
THROUGH PORES NOW OPENED WIDE 
RY SUMMER HEAT 


A DOLLAR PAIR FREE 


gle Rheumatism. It is a blood disease that 
causing the deposit of rheumatic poi- 
muscles, producing intense suffering and 
n body has 2% miles of drainage, includ- 
es; and through the large pores of the 
ries the whole blood supply can be reached 
on. Magic Foot Drafts cure Rheu- 
racute,inany part of the body, by draw 
he rheumatic poisons from the blood, 


e hun 


TRADE MARK Pj y 





- 1, don't take medicine, but send at 
rof Magic Foot Drafts on approval. They will 
proval. They will be sent you prepaid by return 

e satisfied with the relief they bring you, send 

If not, send us nothing. You decide after trying 
é lustrated book on rheumatism sent free with 

Magic Foot Draft Co., 932x Oliver Building, Jack: 











Write us—to-day. 
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For Walls that Crack 
There is a remedy for the unsightliness of 
cracked walls. Fab-ri-ko-na woven wall cover- 
ings make cracks impossible —are rich, dig- 
nified, and artistic, offering pleasing harmony 
or beautiful contrast as a background for pic- 
tures and furnishings. 
TRADE 


Fab-ri-ko-na 


MARK 


Woven Wall Coverings 


offer a wide range of permanent colors. Made 
of best materials only, and cost no more than 
high-grade wall-papers Hang with ordinary 
flour paste. Easy to hang, easy to clean, always 
sanitary. Let us send you free copy of ‘The 
House of the Honeymoon ”’ and sample of the 
color you wish. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., Manufacturers 
No. 7 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


OR THEIR SELLING AGENTS 


J. SPENCER TURNER CO. 


86-88 Worth Street - - - NEW YORK 
228 Fifth Avenue - - - - CHICAGO 
803 Washington Avenue - ~ ST. LOUIS 


13 Jewin Crescent - « « LONDON, E. C. 











f— If you CHINA DECORATOR Buy a Deco- a 


area rating Kiln 
China Kiln fire, with illumi- 
“The Rochester” 3 
nating or crude oil— 
¢ 0c es or abso utely safe—con- $35 
venient as a roll-top desk—fires in half time 
ASK US ABOUT IT 
S September 
Special 
Sugar and 
Cream 





goc pair, 3 for 

$1.00, postpaid 
We want the name of every Chima Decorator in the postal union on 

our mailing list. Our “*China Book” sent free (send 5c for postaye : 

25c mail sample of **Rochester’’ Brooch Mountor Hat Pin, im- 

proved, 14k gold plate (including medallion), 25c postpaid 
GEO. W. DAVIS & CO. 
\eaun Importers 8356 State St., Rochester, N.Y. j 

















A CATALOG 
THAT’S DIFFERENT 


Our new catalog, just out, contains 90 
pages cataloging over $00 pieces of the 
most attractive furniture ever sold 
direct from the factory to you. 

It shows furniture for the dining- 
room, bedroom, library, parlor, 
hall, and kitchen—sold at a 

Saving of 40% to 50% 

We ship on approval and take all the 
risk because we know our furniture will 
please everyone. 

Freight prepaid east of Dakota and 
north of Tennessee and allowed that 
far to points beyond. 

This handsome new 
catalog will be mailed 
free 





No. 11 
Grace Clock 
6 ft. High 

$15.0 





be sure you get 
it before buying furni- 
ture; get the best and 
latest patterns and save 
money. 


Z, GRAND RA Pips MICK 


eo 
FURNITURE CO. Dept. s 









Colonial Rocker, $26.75 
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The plate with the blue border, stars, and mono- 
gram is Lowestoft. This is a good specimen, too, and 
in the beginning was far more valuable than Pitts- 
field plate. 


An Entire House. 


The house for which I wish advice is rather large, 
on north side of the street, stands high, and com- 
mands a magnificent view. All the woodwork is in 
redwood, the ceilings are of the average height. 
There is a handsome staircase set back, so that the 
hall is large and requires considerable furnishing. 
The reception-room faces the park, is sunny and 
bright. This is the only room downstairs that will 
be carpeted. The library, directly opposite, is a 
very large room, with a good deal of woodwork, 
rafters, large chimneypiece, hard-wood floor, bay- 
window. 

The living-room is between the reception and 
dining-room, and is the only room inclined to be 
dark—it is not large. 


The dining-room has a beautiful marine view, 
hard-wood floor, and attractive in every way- 
large enough for handsome furniture. 


Two bedrooms have the park view. The front 
room is very large (the entire front of the house) and 
has the park view. Then there is a bedroom be- 
tween these that is not sunny. Four bedrooms in 
all. 


I am partial to dark, rich furnishings. Mahogany 
furniture I prefer to all others. I have a handsome 
black walnut (massive) set, which I would like to 
use in my bedroom, if the redwood woodwork 
could be stained. Could this be done? The color 
scheme in this room is to be old rose. H.C. 


A general scheme of color is suggested for your 
house somewhat on the following order: 

Hall, coffee-color edstain on rough plaster; re- 
ception-room, golden brown grass-cloth ; living-room, 
green; library, blue; dining-room, blue and green; 
bedrooms, old rose, apple-green, and white, and 
lavender and green. 


Either a stain, a grass-cloth, or a paper could be 
used in the dining-room, library, and living-room. 
The fiber paper so often mentioned in our columns 
makes excellent hangings where a plain effect is de- 
sired. We would suggest that one room at least 
have a figured paper, as an entire floor in plain 
colors is a little monotonous. 

Redwood can be stained any color you wish, but 
it is such an attractive wood in its natural color that 
it is not often stained. With black walnut furni- 
ture the natural color of the wood will not be har- 
monious, and it better be stained to match the furni- 
ture. For the curtains and upholstery no very 
definite advice can be given, as so much depends upon 
the material chosen for the walls. With burlap,grass- 
cloth, and fabricona, such textures as raw silk, serge, 
and linen taffeta are in keeping. These are effective 
without additional hangings. Inner curtains of net 
or similar material may be used, but are not essen- 
tial. There are finer and more transparent draperies 
that may be used with wall hangings of a differ- 
ent order. For upholstery, particularly for mahog- 
any pieces, nothing is better than corduroy or 
velour. It is a good plan to use figured material to 
some extent for chair covers, etc., where the walls 
are plain. 

Furniture of mahogany color would suit the house 
better than Mission, except in the library, where the 
scheme of the room is well adapted to Mission 
shapes. 

The bedrooms lend themselves to interesting 
treatment. The old rose and apple-green rooms 
might be carried out in solid effects. In the other 
rooms figured papers are advised of the character 
often mentioned in this magazine. 


Popping of 
lamp-chim- 
neys is music 
to grocers. 

M AcBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 


Macsetu, Pittsburgh 





MORE WORDS OF PRAISE. 





This magazine is improving with each issue. 
Its practical value is beyond question.—Book- 
seller, Newsdealer, and Stationer. 


The pictures in THe House BEavuTIFUL are 
always good; and so are the quantities of short 
notes and half—page papers on all sorts of 
decorative or picturesque details that belong 
to modern living.— Springfield (Mass.) Repub- 
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Our Reference 
+s THE MAN 
WITH A GUNN”’ 


The Gunn hasa handsome appearance with all the section- 
al earmarks eliminated. Cabinet-work and finish best of 
GRAND RAPIDS production. Removable anti-friction 
Doors; valuable books not soiled when cleaning the glass. 
For further information ask ““The man with a Gunn” —He 
knows. Complete catalogue free. For sale by leading 
dealers or direct from the factory. No higher in price than 
the old styles. 


GUNN FURNITURE CO. Grand Rapids, Mich 


Also makers of GUNN DESKS and FILING CABINETS. 
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HOT WATER QUICK! 


The Humphrey Crescent 










Mace of Instantaneous Water Heater 
Beautifully 

Nickeled Will heat a tubful of water for your bath while you undress 
Copper —at a cost of about one cent for gas; always ready—day or 


night. Hot water starts the moment the gas is lighted. 


Prices, $20.00 to $45.00 


Crescent Heaters utilize every available heat 
unit in the gas. Simply and quickly installed. 


SOLD BY ALL PLUMBERS 


50,000 IN USE. 


Write to-day for Descriptive Catalogue 
‘*The Luxury of a Bath’’ 


a 4 Humphrey Co., Dept. A, 


We advise specifying this Heater, the No. 2. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


M@M PORTABLE 


Summer Cottages SaaS 

Automobile Houses : 

Children’s Play Houses 
Hunters’ Cabins 
Photograph Galleries, Etc. 

Made by automatic machinery where the wood grows. 
Better built and better looking than you can have constructed 
at home and at much less cost. Wind and water tight. Artis- 
tic in design. Constructed on the Unit System. (Panels inter- 
changeable.) 

Houses shipped complete in every detail. Can be erected 
and ready for occupancy from 6 to 24 hours after arrival at 
destination, according to size of house. 

NO NAILS. NO STRIKES. 
NO CARPENTERS. NO WORRY. 
Everything fits. Any one can erect them. 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 

Write to-day for ca‘alogue. Tell us what you want and 
we will give you a de ivered price at unce. 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
680 Broadway, SAGINAW, MICH. 
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Open Air Restaurant i 


Hotel SOMERSET, BOSTON, mass. 


ee * The ideal “Stopping Off Place” for families and tourists en route to seashore and mountains 
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J)UNTRY-HOUSE DRAINAGE 


By HUGO ERICHSEN, M.D. 


reign Associate Member of the Hygienic Society 
of France, ete. 


’ the limited scope of a magazine article 

is impossible to do more than merely 
call attention to the general principles 
that govern country-house drainage, 
ling in that term not only the removal] 
uste water, but also the proper disposal 


rganic refuse matter that accumulates in 


household. 
first problem that will naturally en- 
the attention of the architect is the dis- 
ofthe rainfall. A dry cellar is not only 
xt desideratum, but an absolute neces. 
in order to insure the maintenance of 
health. If the house is not located on 
| ground, where it will get the benefit 
tural drainage, the best results are ob- 
ble by the adoption of Waring’s plan. 
commended the application of a very 
ugh system of under-drainage to the 
area about the dwelling, and for some 
nee away, by laying independent lines 
le drains, not necessarily under the 
at all, but so as to surround it on all 
from which water flows toward it, and 
eases at a depth of several feet below 
vel of the cellar bottom. 
authorities on sanitary engineering 
that subsoil pipes, where used, 
| inerease in size from the top of the 
the bottom. In addition to these, 
gutters and road-boxes may be 
yed to carry off the rain-water, and pro- 
should be made not only to dispose of 
inary downpour, but to take care of a 
urst if it should occur. For this pur- 
would be well, in many instances, to 
ind the house walls, under the sod, 
blind drains of broken stone, about 
r three inches wide, in order to throw 
ater clear of the foundation in case of 
usual rainfall and the washing away of 
il. The conductors of the rain-water 
the roof may be connected with sepa- 
ines of underground pipes, run with a 
tly even grade to some lower ground. 
the above is brief, it constitutes the 
ials of soil drainage, and may be 
- adapted to the requirements of any 
ular location and residence. 
objects of house drainage have been 
stated by T. E. Coleman, as follows: 
principal object of any domestic drain- 
stem is the safe and speedy removal 
waste matters to some convenient 
where they may be collected for treat- 
without danger to health.’’ 
th reference to inside plumbing, it may 
i that all of the pipes in a house should 
; and water tight, well flushed and ven- 
and easily accessible in case of re 
or stoppage. Traps generally consist 
ere bend in the pipes, which is so ar- 
as to hold water, the latter acting 
al, and preventing the ingress of foul 
rom sewer or cesspool when the waste- 
ure empty — and they are empty most 
» time. Unfortunately, traps are not 
seals, and are not infrequently emp- 
y siphonage; that is to say, the down- 
rush of water may cause a vacuum and 
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empty the trap, leaving merely an open 
crooked pipe, through which the gas enters 
without difficulty. To prevent this, the trap 
is provided on its crown, or sewer side, with 
a ventilating pipe, of the same diameter as 
the waste-pipe, that runs directly to the open 
air above the roof. Some traps now on the 
market are considered unsiphonable, and 
may commend themselves to those with 
whom expense receives no consideration. 

In view of the fact that the ventilation of 
traps in small houses is expensive, this work 
is not done as thoroughly generally as it 
should be. But the least that can be done, 
under any circumstances, is the ventilation 
of the main soil line with a four-inch pipe. 
To neglect this precaution is equivalent to 
an invitation of disease and death. 

Vitrified or glazed earthenware pipes are 
usually employed for drains outside of the 
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WAnicaTiGN FIELD 
Settling Chamber and Flush Tank for Surface and 
Sub-Surface Irrigation of Sewage 


(From Erhard’s ‘‘The Disposal of Household Wastes’) 


house. The joints should be thoroughly 
cemented and be perfectly smooth on the in- 
side, so that sewage passing through the 
interior will not lodge against any projec- 
tion and clog up the pipe. Any connections 
with other drains, that may be necessary, 
should be made by means of a Y, so called 
on account of its shape. The drain-pipes 
should, of course, be laid with a proper slant, 
below the frost line, inclining, if possible, one- 
half an inch to the foot. 

With reference to the proper size of these 
drain-pipes, Frank T. Lent says, in his 
“Sound Sense in Suburban Architecture” : 
“Four inches is the proper size for drain- 
pipe connecting the ground with the sewer 
or cesspool; neither more nor less. If the 
pipe is smaller than four inches it is liable to 
clog up, and if it is larger than four inches 
the ordinary flush of the fixtures of the house 
is hardly sufficient to clean the pipe thor- 
oughly.” 

Whenever the grades are very flat, it is 
advisable to provide some simple and inex- 
pensive flushing apparatus at the head of the 
house sewer. We now come to the other end 
of the problem of rural sewage disposal; 
namely, the cesspool and so-called “septic 
tank,” into which the main house sewer 
terminates. 

The first important question that confronts 
us is the location of the cesspool with refer- 
ence to the water supply. In the case of a 
well, the least allowable distance between it 
and the cesspool, in the opinion of Professor 
Theobald Smith, of Harvard University, 
would be one hundred feet. “In any case,” 
the professor states, “the cesspool should be 
on lower ground than the well, as the current 
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THE RECOGNITION OF THEIR SUPERIORITY 


LEADS THE PROSPECTIVE PURCHASER TO CHEERFULLY PAY THE 
SOMEWHAT HIGHER PRICE ASKED for THESE FAMOUS INSTRUMENTS 


EXQUISITE TONE AND HIGHEST QUALITY OF WORKMANSHIP AND FINISH 


CHICKERING & 


CataLocue Upon Request Established 1823 


SONS 


809 Tremont Street, Boston 











Quality in Shingle Stains 


No one who has ever seen the deep, rich coloring effects of 


CABOT’S SHINGLE STAINS 


will ever be satisfied with the crude and tawdry imitations. Our Stains 
are made of the best pigments, pure linseed oil, and refined Creosote; 
no kerosene or benzine. Every gallon guaranteed. 
“‘Wood treated with Creosote is not subject todry 
rot or other decay.””—Century Dictionary. 


Samples of stained wood, and book of 100 stained houses, sent free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 


70 Kilby Street Boston, Mass. 
28 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Agents at all Central Points. 
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$4.25 


HEN you want something new, artistic, 

and original in furniture or furnishings 
for the home, think of us, it will pay you. 
Just write us to-day for our beautifully illus- 
trated portfolio of our latest creations. 

The above cut shows one of our Stools, 
made of weathered oak, Spanish leather seat, 
size 12 x 17 inches, and 14-inch square post, 
thoroughly substantial in every way. 

Price $4.25 in oak, or $4.75 mahogany, 
and this price includes delé anywhere in 
United States. Perfect satiafaction guaran- 
teed—money back if you want it. 


J. A. CLOW & CO. 
Warehouse also in Chieago Minneapolis, Minn. 








A SAFE PLACE 
AT SMALL COST 


TO KEEP YOUR BANK BOOKS, TAX 
RECEIPTS, DEEDS, NOTES, BONDS 
AND OTHER VALUABLE PROPERTY 

18 THE" 


ILLINOIS TRUST SAFETY 

DEPOSIT CO.’S VAULTS 

La Salle St. & Jackson Boul., Chicago 
ROBERT BOYD, Manager Telephone 1814 Harrison 





of the ground water feeding the latter 
usually, but not always, conforms to the 
slope of the surface.”’ 

Cesspools are of two kinds, consisting of 
single or double compartments. They should 
be constructed of hard-burned brick, and ren 
dered water-tight by being thoroughly ce- 
mented inside and out, the clay being rammed 
in around the walls to increase their imper 
viousness to water. ‘They should be vaulted 
above, and topped by a square or round 
central opening that is covered with a stone 
or iron plate. 

It is always well to ventilate cesspools at 
the top, so as to prevent the accumulation of 
gases that would eventually force their way 
back into the house through the drain-pipes. 

Where a double cesspool is in use, one ad- 
joining another, the receptacle into which 
the house sewer terminates acts as a settling 
chamber for the coarser particles, paper, etc., 
the liquid sewage being pumped from the 
second receptacle and conducted to a part of 
the garden set apart for the purpose, where 
it is distributed by means of surface irriga- 
tion and employed as a fertilizer. 

Whenever this double cesspool, however, 
is located on high ground, it is preferable to 
dispose of the liquid sewage by what is called 
subsoil irrigation, first described by Mr 
Moule, and subsequently elaborated by Colo- 
nel Waring. In this system the second 
chamber, or flush tank, is provided with a 
siphon, which is set in operation and dis 
charges the contents at one time into sub- 
soil pipes when the fluid has reached a cer- 
tain level. It is best to lay these pipes or 
tile drains over a treeless piece of ground, 
preferably a lawn, in soil that is of a porous 
character, and not retentive. The purifying 
power of the superficial layers of the earth 
upon sewage is truly remarkable. They 
have the power of transforming offensiv: 
wastes into harmless substances that are 
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COPPER KETTLE 

You can buy old pewter, bra/s, 
copper, and china, as well as- 
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MRS. ADA M.ROBERTS 
2455 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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essential to the growth of vegetation. 

Of late Mr. L. B. Kuhn, in “ The Furrow,’ 
called attention to the so-called “septic 
tank” system, which can be easily applied 
in any place where sufficient fall can be se- 
cured to carry away the sewage. As it is 
inexpensive, absolutely automatic, and ap- 
pears to be thoroughly effective and satis- 
factory, it will probably supersede the cess- 
pool. It was discovered by accident, and 
first put in successful practice by Dr. W. E 
Taylor, at the Watertown, Illinois, Western 
Hospital for the Insane. The con- 
sists of a sewage tank that is constructed of 
brick, with eight-inch walls and floor, lined 
within and without with cement. The roof 
is rendered air-tight by a heavy coating of 
pitch, and all crevices are tightly sealed with 
the same material. The sewer inlet is about 
two feet below the surface of the sewage in 
the tank. A short distance from th« oppo- 
site end of the tank a cross wall is built, hav- 
ing a narrow opening extending across the 
tank on a level with the inlet. This opening 
has little if any greater capacity than the 
inlet. In the end wall is a row of curved 
tile, so placed that the outlets are two feet 
above the sewer inlet and the opening in the 
cross wall. The cross wall forms a weir, or 
dam, which retards the outflow from the 


system 
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main tank, and of course there can be no 




















Pencil 
Tired 2 


Then you’re not 
using the right 
Pencil. There’s a 
way to find the 
right pencil. 





xon’s Pencil Guide, a 32-page book, 
ndexed by vocations, correctly indicates 
right pencil for your use. Sent free, 


Department A P 
JOSEPH DIxon CRUCIBLE Cv, 
Jersey City, N. J. 





The Book-Shop 


Sewickley, Penn. 


Importers 


Spanish and East India 
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Send five cents for Catalog 








The Nation's pleasure ground and sanitari- 
Vill 


THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS, 





The lakes and streams in the Adi- 
ndack Mountains are full of fish; the 
ds are inviting, the air is filled with 
Ith, and the nights are cool and 
l. If you visit this region once, 
An answer to 
t any question in regard to the 
lirondacks will be found in No. 20 of 
“Four-Track Series,” “The Adi- 
ndack Mountains and How to Reach 
Them,” issued by the 


) there again. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


Il be mailed free on receipt of a two- 
p, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
r Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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discharge until the contents of the tank and 
weir-box reach the level of the curved tile 
outlets. ‘Thus both inlet and outlet are sub- 
merged two feet below the surface of the 
sewage in the tank. ‘The filter-box, adjoin- 
ing the weir-box, through which the sewage 
has to pass before it reaches the final outlet 
at the bottom, is filled with sand and gravel. 
The operation of this system is very sim- 
le. The sewage entering the tank remains 
until it fills the tank and weir-box to a level 
with the overflow from the curved tile out- 
lets. In twenty-four hours or a little over 
after entering the tank, a scum will have 
formed on the surface, an inch or more in 
thickness, consisting of a solid mass of filth 
bacteria, which prey upon the poisonous 
matter and the solids contained in the sew- 
age, constantly fighting among themselves 
and destroying each other. Light and air 
are fatal to these bacteria, hence the neces- 
sity of keeping them in a dark air-tight place, 
so that they may accomplish their work. 
Again, to do their work effectively, they must 
be left in perfect quiet, hence the inlet and 
outlet are submerged below the surface in 
order that from inflow and outflow as little 
current as possible may be caused, and this 
quiet is further assured by means of the 
weir-box. Upon emerging from the tiles the 
water is as clear as crystal, and, by chemical 
analysis, contains but two per cent of bac- 
teria that would be in the slightest degree 
injurious to the human system. This water 
is allowed to filter through the sand and 
gravel, its exposure in this manner to the air 
destroying all the remaining bacteria, so that 
it emerges from the final outlet absolutely 
pure. A system of this kind will not freeze 
in winter, as the gases arising from the sewage 
in the tank generate enough heat to counter- 
act the cold and prevent freezing. In cases 
where the sewage discharge is scanty and in- 
termittent, there might be danger of the 
water freezing in the filter-box during a long 
cold spell, and then it would be advisable 
to erect a small, tight building, well protected 
from frost, over the whole outfit, including 
both tank and filter; but when the sewer is 
in constant use this would be unnecessary. 
When properly working, Mr. Kuhn asserts, 
the tank might be opened, the bottom 
scraped, and not a handful of solid matter 
could be found. The tank should be large 
enough to hold all the sewage that is ever 
likely to run into it within a period of twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours. For a private resi- 
dence, it would rarely need to be larger 
than three fect wide, six feet deep, and eight 
to ten feet long. 
cy 
“Here is another example of faulty English,” 
said the teacher of the class in rhetoric; “in this 
ad, you have written, ‘her sight broke upon a 
landscape of entrancing loveliness.’ How could any 
one’s sight ‘break upon’ a landscape?’ “She might 
have dropped her eyes,” timidly ventured the young 
— who had written the essay.—Chicago Trib- 
* 


The passenger who had been holding himself up 
by a strap sat down in a seat that had just been va- 
cated. “There is plenty of room, ma’am,” he said 
to the pudgy, little matron, sitting next. “Don’t 
move.” ‘We don’t have to,” she said, with a cheer- 
+a among “we own the house we live in.’””—Chicago 
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: PORCELAIN Enameled 
Baths & One Piece 


Lavatories 


‘Standard” 















The purity of china and the strength of iron 
unite in Standard” Ware. Its snow-white, non- 

orous surface assures absolute sanitation. It 
is beautiful in design and of moderate cost. 

To simplify the bathroom problem for those who are planning 
to build or remod- 66 ” 
tae tuve inet Modern Bathrooms 
a handbook of expert information and many fine illustrations. Free 
on request. 

The fixtures shown in this illustration arc 
Pley *’ vatory and “Morris” Bat 
CAUTION—Every picce of Standard” Ware bears our cuarantee 
“Green and Gold” label and has our trademark “SNawdard” 
cast on the outside. Unless the label and trademark are on the 
fixture it is not “Standar4” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they 
are all inferior cnd will cost you more in the end. 
Our dainty booklet. ** For Beauty's Sake,’’ tells of the relation of 
shower bathing to health and vigor, and describes the 
Portable Shower, which, complete, costs only $15.00. Bent frec 


Standard Sanitary MNfy, Co. dest. Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 
Offices and Showroun in London: 22 Holborn Viaduct. New York: 35-87 West Sist 6 
St. Louis Pair Exbibit: Block 3-A Manufactures Building 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


The Munsing Underwear 


“The best made, best fitting, most comfortable, 
durable and satisfactory underwear 
at popular prices that modern machinery 
and skilled labor can produce.”’ 


For complete information as to styles, sizes, 
fabrics and prices, address 


The Northwestern Knitting Co., 


243 Lyndale Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minnesota 



























A Sweet ‘‘Old Lavendery” 
Bed-Room 


One of the rooms we have recently completed. The sort Dickens loved. One 
having human interest. Our gospel is quaintness. We treat a room to show senti- 
ment and atmosphere; we furnish the house as a home and not as a number of 
decorator’s show-rooms. Correspond with us and learn of the work we are doing. 
Write for suggestions; send plans. 


DUNCAN & CROSSLEY, 1616 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Colonial Furnishers and Decorators. 





Write for Booklet. f 
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WORK IN ORIENTAL PEWTER 
Antique pewter from China and Japan is being 
hailed _—-.. as a discovery, says a Boston 
paper. e, the compound is in itself nothing 
novel. Our grandmothers used occasionally to 
get bits of it in the days of the East India } 
trade, when husbands, sons, and sweethearts 
would scurry about the Chinese ports in search 
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Every Art Lover Should 
Send For A Book About 


4 Art 
lo. Pottery 


the newest development in ceramics. Every lover of the 
beautiful, the dainty, the exquisite, the graceful, will app e- 
ciate the delicate shadings and pleasing forms of this new 
branch of the decorative arts, as illustrated in the Teco 
tooklet. A copy of this booklet will be mailed you upon 
request. It gives full information regarding Teco Art 
Pottery, shows the leading designs and quotes prices. 


Sold by the principal dealers. 


THE GATES POTTERIES 
204 GATES AVE. TERRA COTTA, ILL. 


Chicago Office: 631 Chamber of Commerce. 
fs 
































“Painters Since Leonardo” 


By James William Pattison, will be issued 
during the month by Messrs. Herbert 
S. Stone & Co. It has been delayed by 
the difficulty of securing just the right 
illustrations. The book carries its nar- 
rative down to the present day. For 
this reason it will be especially valuable, 
as few books of the kind touch contem- 
porary painters. 
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of souvenirs to carry home. But somehow, in th: 


midst of the general furore over Japanese art 
that has prevailed these last few years, very 
little has ever been heard pewter objects 
though some amateurs have been aware that it 
has claims to their consideration 

The exhibition of Chinese and Japane S€ pewter 


which Paul Chalfin, curator of the Oriental depart 
ments at the Museum of Fine Arts, is now arranging 
in cases in the metal room, is, so far as is known 
the first of its kind ever made in America. A 
number of articles secured at the Yamanaka and 
Matsuki sales have already th put on view 


us been 


Some of these specimens date back to the Sung o1 
Ming dynasties; others are quite modern gut all 
illustrate the ssibilities of this metal in the 
hands of skilfu I designers who know how to us« 
gold, silver, or brass in connection with it 


In the center of the first case that has been 








arranged there is a large, vase-like covered jar, 
dating back to the fifteenth century, and sur 
mounted by a Sstatuette of copper, inlaid with 


brass. This is a Chinese ob is are two small 
tea-caddies, with portions in high relief; two larg: 














salvers of pewter, inlaid with brass, and a wonderful 
tea-pot, with handle of jade 

The Japanese pewter in ther case shows 
quapeden strong affinity with the designs of othe 
branches of Japanese art, and differentiates itself 
sharply in many essential particulars from th« 
Chinese productions. Among other things show: 
are a bowl of the seventeenth century, with honey 
suckle pattern, a very charming object in color and 
design ; a large jar, speckled with black—the quality 


that makes Oriental pewter most \ 
indicating by its ornamentation that 
the class that was once made by spe 
of the court of the Shogun for the En 
a very striking bowl of pewter exterio 
panels of brass. 


TO KEEP PIANO KE YS 





> WHITE 


To keep piano keys cl and prevent the dis 
coloration of the ivory, im pen a piece of musli1 
with alcohol, and 


with it rub the keys The 








alcohol can do no damage to t ry, al . f it is 
frequently applied, the keys v id in want of n 

other treatment. But if the alrea au 15 be uN 
to turn yellow, then try rubbing them with a piece 
of cotton flannel wet with col e water. Even 
old and discolored ivory may be rejuvenated, no 
matter what the cause of t! iscolorat nor of 





how long standing. An acid 
will usually restore the keys to their original white 
ness. Cotton flannel cloths wet with a saturated 
solution of oxalic acid and water and laid upor 
the keys, will remove all stains. Care should 
always be taken in the use of such a bleacher as 
this that it does not touch anytl from which 
the color is not to be removed, for it does 
with more certainty than discreti 
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ts work 


“Are you still making visits t our dentist? 
‘*No.” “How’s that?’ “Oh, nothing; only I rai 
out of teeth.” —Detroit Free Pre 


‘What can I do for my little | 
“so that he won’t have eals?’ 
“Have the meals ficker -together,” replied the 
greedy young man.—Glasgow Evening Time 

Brown—‘Don’t get gay, or I'll 
pound a little sense into your hea 
‘Huh! It would take a dozen men like you to 
pound any sense into my head Chica 
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von Blumer—‘“I heard the cook cursing 
and swearing in the kitchen this morning.’”’ Von 
Blumer—‘“ Well, I’m glad she feel 
at home.”—Judge. 


Tramp—*I’ d like to borry a medical 
mum.” Housekeeper—‘What for? Tramp 
“T wants ter see wot th’ doctors recommend fer an 
empty feelin’ in th’ stummick.””—New York Weekly 
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Red Cedar Chests 


Absolutely Moth Proof 

re of our RED CEDAR CHESTS often saves 
idreds of dollars in protecting valuable clothing, 
Makes the use of unpleas- 
Built of select red 
finished with heavy lock, trimmings and cas- 

wi asta lifetime; made in five sizes. 

No. 1 size, $10.50 freight prepaid. 

Shipped on approval, factory to home, 
all kinds furniture by mail at factory prices, 
Ww y9rcatalogue. Ask for Cedar Chest Booklet, 
PIE DMONT FURNITURE CO, 
Dept. A. Statesville, N.C. 
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Parquet Floors & Specialties 
Moore’s Floor Wax 
Moore’s Patent Rests 
Send for FREE 
I trated CATALOGUE ee 
f B. MOORE & CO. iiftt 
> Avene CHICAGO gfitsesisss tte { 
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y picture of real life (illus- 


a trate shows a charming debutante wait- 


ager expectancy to go to the ball— 
aware of the two little tots come to 


2: xecuted in the famous Barnes-Crosby 
roduced in the new 


| Carbotype Prints | 





h, mellow brown coloring. this beautiful 
fart will grace any wall. Size 8x 10, Soc; 12 x1, t 
16x 10, $1.50. Sent prepaid on receipt of price | 


eg of re turn ing if not satisfactory. Send 


circular of other subjects. 


p Nei Barnes- Crosby Company 


Dept. 215 Madison St., are 
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The Nature Library 


TEN SUPERB LARGE VOLUMES 





4,000 pages, 10'4x8 inches; 300 plates in full colors; 450 nalf-tone photographs; 1,500 


other illustrations, and a General Introduction by John Burroughs. 


The One Satisfactory American Natural History 








Wonderful in its completeness 
Interesting in its descriptions 
Accurate in its information 















Made on an entirely new and superior plan which makes 
nature study more of a delight than ever before. The only 
work suitable both for advanced study and reading for enter- 
tainment. 












J.S. Strickler, Board of School Commissioners, Waynes- 
boro, Pennsylvania, says: 


“I consider the Nature Library the finest thing I ever 
saw, It fills the requirements of the most exacting, and 
the younger readers will find in it an inspiration and an “As necessary as the dictionary, 
incentive to study things.” but far more interesting. 














TITLES AUTHORS 
Vol. 1. Bird Neighbors. Vol. 6. Butterflies. W. J. Holland. Witmer Stone. 
Vol. 2. Game Birds. Vol. 7. Moths. L. 0. Howard. Barton W. Evermann. 
Vol. 3. Bird Homes. Vol. 8. Insects. David Starr Jordan. A. R. Dugmore. 
Vol. 4. Animals. Vol. 9. Wild Flowers. Neltje Blanchan. Nina L. Marshall. 
Vol. 5. Fishes. Vol. 10. Mushrooms. William E. Cram. 


And an introduction by John Burroughs. 


A library so valuable and so fascinating as to be indispensable to all 
inielligent readers. 
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